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Hamburg Report No. 1 


Your quondam editor, Cecil Williams, 
writes briefly in October from Ham- 
burg, Germany, where he is preparing 
to begin his assignment in American 
Literature at the University of Ham- 
burg, as Fulbright Professor for 1959-60. 
For the first semester he will offer a 
lecture course in 19th Century American 
Poetry and a seminar in Mark Twain, 
Howells, and Henry James. University 
classes do not start until November, but 
earlier duties include a lecture on the 
American Short Story at a meeting of 
German high school teachers of English 
on October 12 in Elmshorn, a suburb 
of Hamburg, under the auspices of the 
local U.S. Information Center. 


It is much too early for comparisons 
of German education with American, 
but a few observations on Germany and 
the German people may be in order. 
West Germany is amazingly prosperous, 
and the people seem generally happy, 
though still lamenting the separation of 
their country and yearning to see it re- 
united. In dress and general appearance 
they are remarkably like Americans. 
University life, in preview, seems much 
more relaxed than in the States, but the 
universities are overcrowded and _ ac- 
cording to reports very busy during ses- 
sions. The University of Hamburg, 


founded in 1919, is somewhat more like 
American universities than are the older 
ones in Germany. It has some 12,000 
students and continues to grow, both in 
enrollment and in its physical plant. 
There is as yet no campus in the Amer- 
ican sense, but there is observable a 
tendency to assemble the various de- 
partments, still widely scattered, in a 
convenient cluster of buildings. 


Your absent editor misses his manu- 
script mail and his still relatively new 
and challenging duties, at the same time 
that he rejoices in the fulfillment of a 
long-cherished wish to spend a sabbati- 
cal year abroad as a university lecturer. 
He is particularly regretful at having to 
miss the NCTE convention in Denver, 
with its certainly challenging and _pos- 
sibly epochal discussion of the Freshman 
English course, and the CCCC conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. Although at times 
CCCC and its problems seem to have 
moved rather far away, there is no dan- 
ger of his forgetting them in a year’s 
time, and he is even hopeful of seeing 
them in a clearer light from a new per- 
spective. In any case, he did not want 
to pass up Frank Bowman’s thoughtful 
invitation to send greetings from his new 
post of assignment. Best wishes to all 
for a happy and significant year! 


Until August 1, 1960, all contributions to College Composition and 


Communication and all editorial communications should be directed to 
the Interim Editor, Francis E. Bowman, 315 Allen Building, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. Personal communications will reach 
Dr. Cecil B. Williams, Editor in absentia, at Hotel-Pension Leukert, Bott- 
gerstrasse 15, Hamburg 13, West Germany. 
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Guilty as an Accessory: 


The Sentence Diagram 


R. Donatp Carn! 


We seem to have reached a point, in 
the struggle to awaken teachers of Eng- 
lish to the brave new world of language 
science, at which reaction often mani- 
fests itself in the comment, “This is noth- 
ing new; we've been doing it all along.” 

A conspicuous example appeared in 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion for May, 1959: William R. Bowden’s 
“Guilt by Association: the Sentence Dia- 
gram.” 

I don’t want to involve myself in an 
esthetic discussion of Mr. Bowden’s 
preference for his traditional diagram 
over Nelson Francis’ “Chinese boxes,” or 
Fries’ brackets. It appears a little diffi- 
cult to decide on an esthetic basis 
whether the glacial striations of the 
Bowden diagram on page 82, or the 
temple steps attributed to the Lloyd- 
Warfel system on page 83 are prefer- 
able. But if Mr. Bowden means to ex- 
press something more than an esthetic 
preference for his own good old- 
fashioned diagramming system, I must 
say that I'm afraid he has misunder- 
stood, and consequently misrepresented, 
the whole matter. 


We'll leave at one side his various 
rather sensible incidental comments, and 
confine ourselves to his central argu- 
ment. If guilt is involved, the old sen- 
tence diagram is not just guilty by as- 
sociation with the old grammar; it is 
guilty as an accessory to that system. It 
cannot be converted casually, as Mr. 
Bowden asserts, to serve the newer lin- 
guistic analyses. It is funamentally a 
part of an entirely different procedure. 

Mr. Bowden speaks of the “immediate 
constituents” of a sentence exactly as if 
that term were just another name for the 
standard old school-grammar syntax- 
sections. He exhibits this viewpoint very 
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plainly on page 90, when he says, “But 
the diagram separates the structural lay- 
ers not layer by layer, but simultaneous- 
ly.” It is of course the very bone of the 
bone of IC analysis that it does proceed 
layer by layer, for better or for worse. 
Mr. Bowden reveals this same viewpoint 
again on pages 92 to 94, where he falls 
delightfully into the very trap that the 
old diagramming lays for him (or any- 
one else) and analyzes the sentence 
which he has chosen as an example, 
exactly as the IC method would tell him 
not to do it. 


The entire tenor of his article is that 
the old diagram (as “the only purely 
schematic system, the only one to dis- 
sect the sentence into its ultimate com- 
ponents without becoming too unwield- 
ly to fit into a standard-sized sheet of 
paper ...”) enters into competition with 
the diagrammatic schemes of the new 
writers on English structure, only on 
the basis of convenience and clarity. 


But the central principle of the IC 
analysis, as I mentioned above, is the 
principle of a hierarchy of immediate 
constituents, taken down layer by layer, 
to show not a flat simultaneous anatomy, 
but a structure in which the construc- 
tions acting as the ICs of the entire sen- 
tence (as the final total construction 
under attention here) are each seen to 
be made up in turn of a pair or more of 
smaller immediate constituents, until 
every word has been understood in its 
position as a constituent of the next 
larger construction in which it partici- 
pates. As a matter of fact, linguists don’t 
stop at the “words,” but go on to the 
morphemes, like the [sab-] [pohrt] and 
[-id] of supported in the Hawthorne 
sentence discussed by Mr. Bowden. It 
is only the popularizers, trying to avoid 
undue compexity as they explain, who 
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stop with “words,” those curiously prob- = Before I turn to Mr. Bowden's ex- 
lematic entities. But going beyond the ample, and show what I mean in ob- 
written words is not necessary nor de- jective instead of theoretical exposition, 
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indicated: Francis, Fries, and the others 
mentioned in the article, alike base their 
new-style diagrams on the analysis by 
immediate constituents. Though their 
graphic presentations differ, they are all 
founded on the same principle. Sledd 
and others have questioned this princ- 
iple, and I am not completely satisfied 
that it is the final word in syntax; but 
I find it very interesting; and I think it 
should have a fair presentation. 


Mr. Bowden unfortunately did not fill 
in the words in any of his diagrams; but 
I think there is not much question about 
where he intended to place them in his 
own preferred one. The sentence he used 
as his example was: “He supported him- 
self on his polished cane in a fit of con- 
vulsive merriment, which manifested 
itself on his solemn old features like a 
funny inscription on a tombstone.” His 
diagram, properly filled out, would pre- 
sumably be as I have drawn it in Figure 
1. 


I might comment that this diagram is 
by no means easy to draw up—like any 
other schematic for a long sentence, it 
tends to wander out of the space avail- 
able, and needs first to be laid out tenta- 
tively, and adjusted to the space with 
care. 


The diagram is a very nice puzzle- 
maze for people to run through, who 
have been well trained in the system. It 
gives them a sense of power; and of 
course it does show a number of things 
about this sentence. However, it puts 
the words in a completely fantastic and 
unnatural order, which Mr. Bowden 
doesn’t seem to consider an important 
fault, even though he mentions as Fran- 
cis’ objection to this sort of diagramming, 
“that by rearranging words it obliterates 
the part played by word order and thus 
actually conceals grammatical structure.” 
I can't agree with Mr. Bowden that this 
fault is of no importance in analyzing 
English—and even more particularly in 
teaching English—since so much syn- 
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tactical meaning in English depends so 
largely on word-order. I think that, in 
teaching, this outrageous twisting-about 
of the word-order cuts away a very large 
part of the value the diagram might be 
thought to have. Reading “on cane his 
polished,” “supported in fit a of merri- 
ment convulsive,” “like inscription a fun- 
ny on tombstone a,” breaks up the habit- 
ual patterns of sentence structure in the 
student’s system of nerves, mind, and 
speech organs, instead of reinforcing 
those patterns. I can’t even allow the 
diagram all the “logical” accuracy assert- 
ed for it, for reasons which shall appear. 

In the suggested IC analysis I am 
going to outline, there is none of the 
finality that exists in the old diagram- 
mers’ plans. I am suggesting what I think 
is the best analysis presently available 
to us, and not a final “God’s truth” in the 
matter. I must say a bit peremptorily 
that the fixity and general acceptance of 
the old-time diagram resulted not from 
a knowledge of the ultimate truth about 
language, but from a closing of the mind 
at a certain point. It is important to the 
promise of IC analysis, like all the pro- 
cedures of modern linguistic science, 
that it has thrown everything open again 
to basic examination and excogitation; 
that everything has to be proved, and is 
subject to continual emendation, until it 
comes nearer and nearer to a final truth. 

The first step in analyzing a piece of 
linguistic material should be to find out 
intonation patterns as well as mere writ- 
ten words. I am reasonably certain, after 
having a number of people read it, that 
(with possible minor variations) the in- 
tonation of this sentence, read at normal 
speed without special rhetorical expres- 
siveness, in present-day Midland Amer- 
ican English, would usually be as I 
have indicated in the top lines of the 
four sections of Figure 2. 

There seem to be no ambiguities of a 
sort that would make any significant 
difference of reading interpretation 
probable. I have used the Trager-Smith 
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notation, as the most widely understood 
and accepted one. 


This may not seem very helpful, to a 
person not familiar with the linguists’ 
methods of analysis and notation for 
English tone contours; but I think we 
can make some use of it for present pur- 
poses. For one thing, this transcription 
shows that the sentence has its main 
break exactly where the author placed 
a comma—between merriment and 
which. This break is indicated by the 
prevailing /232/ intonation groups be- 
fore that point, and the /121/ groups 
after it. Its importance was further con- 
firmed by some readers, who closed 
merriment with a falling terminal junc- 
ture (#) instead of a sustained one (1). 
Even though this juncture, with the 
/231/ intonation pattern, usually indi- 
cates the end of a sentence of the 
statement type in English, we would not 
consider that it marked such a situation 
here, because of the intonational linkage 
with what follows. The entire latter part 
of the sentence, from which onward, is 
given what might be called the “paren- 
thetical” intonation: it starts and stays 
on the pitch contour /121/, instead of 
following the /232/ contour, a signifi- 
cant tone higher (see Hill—Introduction 
to Linguistic Structures—for much ma- 
terial on pitch contour linkages in Eng- 
lish). If we had this instead of whi 3 


? 


the reading would probably be: 
3 
convfilsive wikitenet: # “ath manifested 


ae , 3 a3 
itself | on his sdlemn bid féatures Dac 
—that is, two sentences. 

The next thing we notice in our tran- 
scription is that in this very long sen- 
tence, with its normal-reading total of 
seven intonation groups, the main di- 
vision which Mr. Bowden mechanically 
accepts in his conventional diagram— 
that between he and all the rest (“sub- 
ject I predicate”) is not emphasized in 
any way whatever by the intonation 
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groups. Instead, he has not even a terti- 
ary stress (\), let alone a secondary 
(A) or a primary (“). It has only norm- 
al voice pitch level (2); not high normal 
(3), high (4), nor distinctively low (1). 
It has no puncture-separation more than 
possibly open juncture, the normal word- 
separation (indicated in our transcrip- 
tion simply by the usual spaces between 
words—not quite accurately, but satis- 
factorily here, to avoid unnecessary com- 
plication). Mr. Bowden’s grammar tells 
him that he is a subject-form of the third 
person pronoun, and that supported is 
the preterite form of a finite verb. This 
may appear to him to suffice as justifica- 
tion for his analysis; indeed, he may 
regard it as very “logical.” 

But if we talk of logic and sense, what 
does he supported mean? Not much of 
what this sentence means. It does not 
convey enough information by itself to 
give the faintest idea of what sort of 
supporting is meant. Even with himself 
added as object along the main line of 
Mr. Bowden’s diagram, it still does not 
convey the particular idea of the par- 
ticular sort of support which is actually 
to be described. It might well mean, 
“He made a living.” But Mr. Bowden’s 
diagram tags all the rest of the sentence 
to the lone word supported, not even 
including himself in the part on which 
the rest depends. 

The plain and simple fact seems to be 
that this sentence is not basically a 
structure of predication, as Mr. Bowden 
assumes, in accordance with the old no- 
tion that “a sentence is a group of words 
having a subject and predicate and ex- 
pressing a complete thought.” Instead, 
this sentence is basically a structure of 
modification. (See Francis—The Struc- 
ture of American English, pp. 399-409; 
Hockett—A Course in Modern Linguist- 
ics, pp. 199-201; Sledd—A Short Intro- 
duction to English Grammar, p. 247.) 

We can now follow out my Figure 2, 
which attempts to show a probable IC 
anaylsis of the sentence, in contrast with 
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the old diagram in Figure 1. The system 
of graphic representation which I have 
adopted is not exactly like any of those 
which Mr. Bowden finds fault with in 
his article, for it must be admitted that 
the various graphic displays of IC analy- 
sis so far brought forward tend to be 
rather clumsy and bewildering when 
they are applied to long sentences. Even 
the “chinese boxes” of Nelson Francis, 
though they furnish an excellent mode 
of showing the relationships within a 
small group of words and constructs, 
become a veritable labyrinth when 
worked out for a sentence of this length. 
Though Mr. Bowden’s advocacy of the 
old diagramming attributes virtues to it 
which it does not have and cannot ac- 
quire, and though he appeals to the 
prejudices of persons who are very fa- 
miliar with it, and not familiar with IC 
diagrams, we really must do better than 
we have done, in exhibiting immediate 
constituent analysis diagrammatically. 

One difficulty with all the IC graphics 
—even Charles Hockett’s “bureau draw- 
ers’ (to coin a term for the format used 
in his Course in Modern Linguistics) is 
the fact that they must all be built back- 
wards, in relation to the steps actually 
taken in setting off the ICs of a sentence. 
For instance, Francis’ boxes: if we start 
these by setting off the (usually) two 
immediate constituents of the sentence 
as a whole, we shall box both parts in, 
with the symbol for their relationship 
between the two boxes. We are therefore 
distinctly “up against it” graphically if 
one or more of these two boxes has a 
very elaborate set of inside boxes. Until 
we have found out the total complexity 
of a given section of the sentence, we 
don’t know how large to make its outer 
box. 

I have tried to deal with some part of 
the problem by the arrangement in 
Figure 2, a kind of reversal of the Hock- 
ett diagrams. It will be seen that I have 
set up the sentence in a series of parts 
according to the juncture patterns and 
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the width of the space available. We'll 
call these the “top, second, third, and 
bottom line-sections.” A rough estimate 
based on much the same amount of cal- 
culation which the old-time diagram re- 
quired, allows enough space between 
these lines for a display of the sentence- 
analysis. No great difficulty is entailed 
by the fact that some constituents run 
beyond the line on which they begin 
or end, since such compartments are left 
open at the unfinished ends and_be- 
ginnings. It is to be understood that 
each empty compartment should be read 
as containing a single constituent which 
includes all the words from its left-hand 
closure by a solid line or line and rela- 
tionship-circle to its similar right-hand 
closure. Between each pair of immediate 
constituents, a symbol in a circle on the 
bottom line of the compartment shows 
their relationship (the key to these sym- 
bols will be found at the bottom of 
Figure 2). Solid lines without any sym- 
bol-circles indicate ends or beginnings 
of constituents which have no further 
relationships in that direction. The lines 
of the various IC cuts are numbered by 
Roman numerals at the left of the com- 
partments at which they are made. 
When each word becomes an ultimate 
constituent on the word level I have re- 
peated it in its final individual compart- 
ment. I have not involved the intonation 
in the diagram except by indicating it 
in the transcription of the sentence itself. 

The structure of modification, then, 
which gives us our first pair of immed- 
iate constituents, is cut at the end of the 
second intonation group, leaving as the 
head of the structure, he supported him- 
self on his polished cane, modified by 
in a fit of convulsive merriment which 
manifested itself on his solemn old fea- 
tures like a funny inscription on a tomb- 
stone (Cut I, top and second line-sec- 
tions ). 

Nothing can be clearer than that this 
division, which makes sense (the sense 
of this particular sentence) on both 
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sides, and comes at a juncture point in 
the normal reading intonation pattern, 
is the “logical” set of immediate con- 
stituents for this sentence as a whole. 
Besides being an eventuality clearly pos- 
sible in immediate constituent syntax, 
this division is in accord with the facts 
of English structure as Jespersen pointed 
them out long ago. English syntax can- 
not be understood properly by a forced 
analysis word-by-word; but groups of 
words must be taken together—see also 
the explanation of idioms given by Hock- 
ett (Course, pp. 171 ff. and 303 ff.). 
This is not the same thing as saying that 
all the rest of the sentence, from on his 
polished cane to . . . tombstone, modifies 
supported, as the Bowden diagram indi- 
cates. Our analysis keeps not only the 
words in order but the meaning of the 
sentence—no trivial matters. This struc- 
ture of modification, a grammatical form 
which is not in construction with any 
other grammatical form, ending as it 
does in a /121#/ intonation pattern, is 
clearly a “sentence,” in the linguist’s in- 
terpretation of that term. 

Acceptance of this type of sentence— 
a predication in construction with an 
adjunct—seems inevitable in English, in 
spite of the fixed view of the old gram- 
mar that a predication is always the 
basic structure of a “full” or “complete” 
sentence, and in spite of Chatman’s in- 
teresting opposition in Language Learn- 
ing (“Review of Roberts’ Patterns,” 7.3 
and 4, pp. 143 ff.). Hill (Introduction to 
Linguistic Structures, pp. 315-6, pp. 326- 
7, and pp. 354-5) has some valuable dis- 
cussion of the subject, emphasizing junc- 
tures and intonation groups. I have re- 
ferred to the discussions by Francis, 
Hockett, and Sledd, above. 

If we now examine the “head” of this 
structure of modification—the portion 
modified, as indicated by the direction 
of the arrowhead—we find that it con- 
tains a structure of predication, with 
subject he and predicate supported him- 
self on his polished cane (Cut II in the 
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top line-section). Although this con- 
struction is not signaled by pitch or 
juncture, it is signaled by the inflectional 
forms—first personal pronoun in the 
nominative or subject case, and verb 
following, in the preterit or [-ed] tense. 


Cut III for that part of the sentence 
seems indicated at the juncture: sup- 
ported himself modified by on his pol- 
ished cane. It seems rather obvious that 
on his polished cane does not medify 
supported alone; supported on his pol- 
ished cane might imply something quite 
different from the meaning obviously 
intended—a juggling exhibition, perhaps. 
Now we can reduce our left-hand con- 
struct to ultimate constituents—support- 
ed in a structure of complementation 
with direct object himself (Cut IV on 
the left). 


On the right-hand side of the top line- 
section, we find our construct is a prep- 
ositional phrase, with on having as ob- 
ject his polished cane (Cut IV on the 
right). It appears that Cut V should be 
made so as to set off his as modifier of 
polished cane, since possessive pronouns 
are normally cut off before adjective 
modifiers of other sorts, his is here the 
outer layer, and has only weak stress; 
and a polished cane is just one thing. 
By Cut VI of the top line-section, pol- 
ished as modifier of cane becomes, as 
does the noun cane itself, an ultimate 
constituent on the word level. 


This completes the segmentation of 
the top line-section, and the first of the 
two immediate constituents of the sen- 
tence as a whole. Turning to the long 
modifying constituent, we find that it 
is a series of five intonation groups, the 
least four of which make up a non- 
restrictive clause set off by “parenthet- 
ical intonation,” as discussed previously. 
All of this material seems to be intro- 
duced by the familiar preposition in, 
which we now set off as an immediate 
constituent (also an ultimate one) with 
object, a fit of convulsive merriment 
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which manifested itself on his solemn old 
features like a funny inscription on a 
tombstone (Cut II, second line-section). 

I have made the next cut at the next 
intonation juncture (Cut III, second and 
third line-sections) setting off which 
manifested itself on his solemn old fea- 
tures like a funny inscription on a tomb- 
stone as a modifier of the entire noun 
phrase, a fit of convulsive merriment. I 
have indicated the non-restrictive nature 
of this clause by parentheses at the be- 
ginning and end of its compartment. 

In doing so I find myself in a situation 
which contrasts with that of the old- 
style diagrammatist. Where he always 
knows (apparently) I find that I often 
have to express uncertainty in IC analy- 
sis. Mr. Bowden tabbed his big which- 
clause right onto merriment, fortified 
probably by the old prescriptive gram- 
marian’s rule that a relative pronoun 
properly has to refer to one particular 
word closely preceding it. There is 
ample evidence (for just one instance, in 
Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, 
Heidelberg, 1922, Part III, 5.75, pp. 114- 
5) that this has never been a correct 
statement of good usage. Therefore it 
cannot settle the question here: whether 
the non-restrictive clause beginning with 
which modifies only merriment, or the 
whole noun-phrase, a fit of convulsive 
merriment. I confess frankly, I don’t 
know; in fact, I would say that this is 
one of those points where we can never 
know, and where a positive answer is 
mere pedantry. There are always points 
of ambiguity in language; sometimes 
such ambiguity is used for stylistic ef- 
fect, and the fact that either of two 
meanings can be taken from a passage 
enables a writer to deepen his expressive 
force. I do not just refer to puns; I 
mean the use of subtler doubling-up. I 
would be inclined to prefer the inter- 
pretation which enables us to set off as 
quickly as possible this section of our 
sentence which is to strongly set off by 
the intonation pattern. 
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Turning to the first of these two con- 
stituents, we next set off the preposi- 
tional phrase of convulsive merriment 
as modifier of a fit (Cut IV, second line- 
section). I believe that the attachment 
of a determiner like a is a tighter attach- 
ment to its noun than that of a follow- 
ing prepositional phrase. In making this 
cut instead of a cut with the constituents 
a and fit of convulsive merriment, I 
seem to be going counter to Francis’ 
rule (p. 312 of his Structure of American 
English); but since he apparently ana- 
lyzes a similar group my way on another 
page (p. 310), and examples of the 
same sort of decision can be found in 
Hockett’s Course (pp. 188-9), Hill’s In- 
troduction to Linguistic Structures (p. 
254), and Roberts’ Patterns of English 
(p. 117), I think my decision has some 
support in the literature. Next, we set 
off a as modifying fit; and both become 
ultimate constituents (Cut V on the left, 
second line-section). 

In the phrase, the preposition of has as 
object convulsive merriment (Cut V on 
the right); and convulsive modifies mer- 
riment (Cut VI). 

Moving now to our long clause set 
off by Cut III at the beginning of the 
third line-section, we find that it repeats 
the basic structure of the sentence as a 
whole: Cut IV, third and bottom line- 
sections, sets off a structure of predica- 
tion, which manifested itself on his 
solemn old features, from a sentence- 
modifier, like a funny inscription on a 
tombstone. In the predication, the rela- 
tive pronoun which is subject of mani- 
fested itself on his solemn old features 
(Cut V, third line-section). The preposi- 
tional phrase, on his solemn old features, 
modifies manifested itself (Cut VI, third 
line-section). Cut VII on the left then 
shows manifested with direct object 
itself. 

On the right, the preposition on has 
as its object his solemn old features (Cut 
VII on that side); and his modifies 
solemn old features (Cut VIII). Then, 
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Cut IX takes solemn as modifying old 
features; and Cut X, in turn, shows old 
modifying features. The stress pattern, 
which seems to set up solemn with 
heavier stress than old, is one justifica- 
tion for not adopting the ICs solemn old 
modifying features, and then solemn 
plus old as a structure of coordination. 

Only now are we able to turn to our 
sentence-modifier within the clause: a 
prepositional phrase with like having as 
its object a funny inscription on a tomb- 
stone (Cut V of the bottom line-sec- 
tion). Its object is a noun phrase, from 
which we should I think first separate 
the final prepositional phrase by Cut VI 
of the bottom section: a funny inscrip- 
tion modified by on a tombstone. This 
would be done on the basis of sentence 
juncture and rhythm: on his solemn old 
features :: on a tombstone; likewise be- 
cause a “runs with” inscription (as in 
Cut V, second line-section, above). In 
the first of these ICs, a comes off 
first, modifying funny inscription (Cut 
VII on the left); then we have funny 
modifying inscription (Cut VIII, left). 
In the final unreduced portion, the prep- 
osition on has as its object a tombstone 
(Cut VII on the right); then we set off 
a modifying tombstone (Cut VIII on the 
right); and the work is complete, with 
every word reduced to an ultimate con- 
stituent on the word level. 

Besides the fact that it uncovers quite 
a different basic structure from that Mr. 
Bowden found by the old diagramming 
system, and is as we said at the be- 
ginning, entirely different from it in its 
principle of analysis by layers of struc- 
ture instead of by single words, we find 
out something else very interesting by 
the IC system. That is, that it reveals 
very clearly what seems to be the artistic 
structure of the grammar of Hawthorne’s 
sentence—I would say, an almost poetic 
structure, just such as might have been 
expected from Hawthorne. It is not for 
linguistic science to judge of these 
values, but we find here a sentence 
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based effectively not on predication, but 
on a structure of modification, with a 
sentence modifier which is itself a gigan- 
tic prepositional phrase. We find at- 
tached to the head of this phrase a non- 
restrictive clause larger than all the rest 
of the sentence; and this echoes the 
structure of the main sentence in rather 
minute and yet not exact detail—it is 
again dominantly a structure of modifi- 
cation rather than of predication; and 
the sentence-modifier is again a prep- 
ositional phrase; while the structure of 
predication which constitutes the other 
immediate constituent is again made up 
of a pronoun subject, and a past tense 
of the verb with a reflexive pronoun as 
direct object! 

Thus the harmonious structure of this 
bit of Hawthorne’s prose is brought out 
by the linguists’ analysis, but did not 
appear at all in Mr. Bowden’s diagram, 
where we had.artificially set-up modifiers 
tagged to single word heads just exactly 
as if this sentence were no more than 
an ordinary school-book example in- 
vented for mechanical diagramming. All 
of what seems to be a very artful piece 
of word-grouping, word-order, intona- 
tional relationships and structural pat- 
tern is reduced in the old diagram to a 
previously determined stereotype. 

Therefore we must say that the truth 
is just the opposite to me Mr. Bowden 
alleges: whereas the old diagramming 
lost all the individual character of the 
sentence pattern of Hawthorne, the new 
analysis, properly carried out, captures 
it, even explaining some of the magic 
of style, or at least exposing it for artist- 
ic evaluation. If it did that for Haw- 
thorne, I'm sure it would do so for 
Hemingway and Conrad, in their vari- 
ous manners. 

You may like immediate constituent 
analysis, or not, as you please; but it is 
not to be sniffed at. It has a tremendous 
weight of linguistic research, and appli- 
cation to many and extremely various 
languages, behind it. 








Our Exposed Linguists 


ALEx Kurax! 


In April, after having spent three days 
in San Francisco in the company of 
composition teachers and language the- 
orists from all over the country, I came 
away with some impressions about lin- 
guistics, and linguists, which continue to 
intrigue me. At the annual CCCC con- 
vention last spring, it struck me at vari- 
ous times that the situation of linguistics 
and linguists is not an enviable one; 
linguists are in an “exposed” position, 
not of their own choice but because of 
a kind of schizophrenia which is being 
forced onto the area of linguistics by 
non-linguists. Though one of my im- 
pressions is that almost no one among 
the country’s language teachers is neu- 
tral on the subject of linguistics, I hope 
I shall convey my own neutrality here. 
Perhaps it is only the uncommitted ob- 
server who can see the anomaly in the 
linguistic position, though I cannot see 
how anyone missed seeing it in San 
Francisco. 


I had better begin by stating that my 
vantage point at the April convention 
was Workshop No. 3, Linguistics in the 
Composition/Communication Course, 
though I was diligent in attending many 
other panel and general sessions. From 
the eminence of a co-chairmanship, a 
position with a ringing title but happily 
with few duties, I observed the signs of 
a tremendous interest in linguistics 
among the participants at the conven- 
tion. This may be stating a common- 
place, but that this interest is genuine 
and not cursory was apparent from the 
numbers who enrolled in the linguistics 
workshop and attended the panels on 
linguistics. 

But this interest, it seemed to me, 
was divided between two distinct types 
of participants at the convention. One 
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type was the “working” composition 
teachers, the ones who carry the in- 
creasingly intolerable burden of impos- 
ing some degree of semi-literacy on the 
young people of the country. This group, 
quite understandably, wanted to find 
out about linguistics and what it had to 
offer in the way of direct aid and com- 
fort to their efforts. Also very much in 
evidence in San Francisco, and very 
articulate, were the knowledgeable lin- 
guistis themselves, who, unlike the form- 
er group, sought apparently neither aid 
nor comfort. What they wanted mainly 
was an audience, preferably one as 
knowledgeable as they themselves were. 
This group spent its time busily analyz- 
ing language, explicating extant theories, 
and formulating new ones. Most of the 
representatives of this group have (as 
what English teacher hasn’t?), at one 
time or another, taught freshman com- 
position. Few among them still do, hav- 
ing, through the diligence of their en- 
deavors in language analysis, advanced 
beyond such menial tasks. What would 
seem more natural at a convention of 
teachers of composition and communica- 
tion than to have this latter group, the 
linguists proper, address themselves to 
the pressing problems of the larger 
group who came eagerly seeking real aid 
and practical assistance which they 
could carry home in order to do their 
jobs better? Yet, it was manifest in the 
most obvious way that the “proper” 
linguists in workshop and panel gave 
little or no thought to the needs of the 
harassed composition teacher. Instead 
they talked mostly to themselves. Let no 
one immediately pounce upon this as a 
condemnation of the linguists, nor even 
as another example of the wide gap be- 
tween theory and practice. I do not in- 
tend this as a condemnation; linguists 
have as much right to talk ta themselves 
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as anyone else, and if there is in this 
case a gap between theory and practice 
it is there through no fault of the lin- 
guists. 

In order to see the problem, it is 
necessary to look at the linguistic camp 
through the eyes of the interested, but 
non-linguist, composition teacher. View- 
ed from this point of view, linguistics 
is seen as a formidable, somehow mystic- 
ally heretical body of doctrine, not the 
least of whose claim to attention is that 
it is “scientific.” However, to the non- 
linguist, a difficulty in coming to terms 
with this new, upstart body is that it 
seems to have at least two heads. 

The really perceptive layman, on 
looking at, and listening to, the linguistic 
practitioners at work, observes that as 
linguistics develops, it tends to move in 
at least two directions. Each of these 
movements can be followed by observ- 
ing the actions and utterances of its 
representatives. On the one hand are 
those linguists who are strictly theorists; 
this group is engaged in formulating 
ever finer and subtler language theories. 
They can be described as doing “pure” 
research. In another part of the field, 
seemingly off by themselves, are the 
“practicing,” or the “applied” linguists. 
This group is eager to apply the “dis- 
coveries” of the theorists to the solution 
of the pressing problems which beset 
the working composition teachers, for 
whose sake, presumably, all of the activ- 
ity in linguistics is being carried on. 
Now, it is of course quite common for 
any subject matter area to be thus divid- 
ed between those workers who do “pure” 
research, and those who work to make 
direct application of the results of re- 
search. The difficulty in this case, in the 
opinion of many layman composition 
teachers, is that the two kinds of lin- 
guists described above are not in agree- 
ment, and in fact in apparent direct op- 
position, about where the value of lin- 
guistic research lies. The layman com- 
position teacher is told that the applied 
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linguist is dedicated to somehow im- 
proving freshman composition, but he 
is also aware that some linguists are 
opposed to any direct application of lin- 
guistics to composition. Depending upon 
whom he listens to among the linguists, 
the working composition teacher hears 
varying opinions about the value of lin- 
guists for him. 


In their eagerness to establish the im- 
mediate practicality of linguistics, the 
applied linguists have already written 
several “linguistic” freshman composi- 
tion textbooks, and they have vocally 
heralded the approach of new ways of 
teaching grammar and writing. Since 
they are the most articulate faction with- 
in the linguistic camp (though they are 
by no means the most numerous), they 
are often taken by the mass of working 
teachers as the leaders and spokesmen 
for linguistics as a whole. Too often the 
audience makes no distinction between 
them and the main group of linguists, 
the theorists, or the “pure” linguists. Un- 
fortunately, it is to the applied linguists 
that the mass of composition and gram- 
mar teachers refer when they use the 
term “linguist” in their hopeful discus- 
sions of the “new approach” to teaching 
composition. There comes a time, how- 
ever, as it came in San Francisco in the 
spring of 1959, when the layman sits 
down to listen to an applied linguist and 
instead finds himself in the presence of 
a discussion among the “pure” linguists. 


The composition teacher who attends 
meetings like the CCCC convention, 
goes with an awareness of the criticisms 
leveled at “traditional” ways of teaching 
composition and grammar. He has heard 
and read that the linguists condemn his 
way of teaching; in his hesitation and 
doubt he quite expectedly and naturally 
hopes to be informed about something 
better so he hopefully attends a lin- 
guistics workshop. If he were at San 
Francisco in April, his search for “some- 
thing better” would have been frustrated 
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by the discussion he heard. The discus- 
sion among the “pure” linguists in at- 
tendance there revolved around “im- 
mediate constituents,” “intonational pat- 
terns,” and “transformations,” with little 
or no apparent applicability to grammar 
and writing. The working composition 
teacher seeking something to replace 
the faulty methods he has been told he 
is using, seeks in vain. He concludes, 
again quite naturally and expectedly, 
that the linguists freely condemn and 
denounce, but that, when the chips are 
down, they do not produce. Bewilder- 
ment turns to resentment, and the term 
“linguistics” acquires pejorative conno- 
tations in the minds of many teachers. 
(At the convention general sessions, to 
get a laugh, all one needed to do was 
to refer with a certain intonation to the 
“linguisticians.” The effect was not un- 
like mentioning Jack Benny when it is 
time to pay the check.) The point here 
is obvious: the layman who came to hear 
the applied linguists heard instead the 
pure linguists; instead of practical ap- 
plications, theory was expounded. And, 
needless to say, linguistic theory has 
advanced beyond the comprehension of 
the uninitiated. 

That the distinction between the aims 
of pure linguists and the applied lin- 
guists is not always clear in the minds 
of the average composition teachers is 
understandable. He becomes aware only 
of the fact that some linguists promise 
him pie in the sky and that at the same 
time, others offer him nothing intellig- 
ible. Small wonder that the “image” he 
forms of linguistics is that of a schizo- 
phrenic mystery cult. 

Consider, in this situation, the dilem- 
ma of the pure linguist. He finds himself 
not understood by the layman composi- 
tion teacher, who, it seems to the lin- 
guistic theorist, is either unwilling or 
too lazy to look into linguistics at least 
enough so that he becomes aware of 
what he (the theorist) is aiming at in 
his researches. Asked by the layman 
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for practical applications of his findings, 
he replies cautiously that his conclusions 
are tentative, his analysis merely de- 
scriptive, or that none of his formula- 
tions are yet definitive. To the pure lin- 
guist the eager enthusiasm of the ap- 
plied linguists in propagating the results 
of linguistic research, is not only prema- 
ture but in some cases down-right dam- 
aging. The soundest book-scorching I 
have ever heard was given to Lloyd and 
Warfel’s American English in Its Cul- 
tural Setting (a typical example of an 
“applied” linguistics text), not by a 
staunch defender of traditionalism, but 
by a productive and highly reputable 
theoretical linguist. Theoretical linguists 
have, in their view, excellent grounds for 
condemning such texts as Lloyd and 
Warfel’s. Many of them believe that 
such books are making unwarranted 
claims for linguistics, claims which the 
theorists themselves would not make. 
Others among them simply believe that 
such “linguistics” texts are premature, 
and that though the discipline may in 
time produce some “practical” applica- 
tions for freshman texts, the time is not 
yet. Some linguists, unfortunately, be- 
lieve that writers of such texts are cap- 
italizing on the interest in linguistics 
merely to sell texts and to make a repu- 
tation for themselves. There is also that 
group of theoretical linguists who feel 
that linguistic science is one field, writ- 
ing is another, and that the former has 
nothing to offer to the latter. 
Whatever the future for composition 
teaching be (and there are unmistakable 
signs that drastic changes are in the 
offing), it seems clear that linguistics 
will in some way be involved. Whether, 
as some applied linguists have claimed, 
linguistics will revolutionize composition 
teaching, or whether the influence of 
linguist research will be more subtle, 
it behooves all of those working in the 
field of language arts in the schools and 
colleges to inform themselves thorough- 
ly about linguistics. As I stated at the 
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outset, the schizophrenia which seems 
apparent in the field of linguistics is one 
in large measure imposed upon lin- 
guistics because of the way it is viewed 
by the non-linguist. There is, of course, 
a practical, not impossible way for the 
working composition teacher to clarify 
his view of linguistics. He can inform 
himself about practicing linguistics, 
about the history of linguistics, about its 
methodology and its aims, and above all 


about developments in the field as they 
occur. This is not the same as asking 
that the average teacher become a lin- 
guist himself; it asks only that he ac- 
quaint himself, and keep up to date, 
about a segment of his own profession. 
This is not asking much, and the impor- 
tance of linguistic science, as well as the 
magnitude of the crisis in composition 
teaching, seems to me to warrant the 
effort necessary. 


Some Limitations of Structural Grammar 


T. M. Pearson! 


At this stage of the structuralists’ at- 
tempt to revolutionize English gram- 
mar, critical observers are finding prob- 
lems and are raising questions that the 
new grammar or new grammars fail to 
resolve. The difficulty is due partly to 
the emphasis given by different linguists 
to distinct aspects of language while 
tending to ignore other legitimate as- 
pects of language. The result is the im- 
pression that speech patterns are quite 
inflexible. 

That the structuralists in their em- 
phasis on such norms as word order are 
disregarding the flexibility of the lan- 
guage for purposes of variety, rhythm, 
and emphasis is apparent in the follow- 
ing statements: 

1. “The postion before the verb in 
English has become established as ‘sub- 
ject’ territory.” (Charles C. Fries and 
Aileen Traver Kitchin in an introductory 
article on “American English Grammar” 
in Thorndike-Barnhart’s Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary) 

2. "We may place neither the modifier 
of place nor of manner in initial position” 
if an element of time also appears. “... 
we may expect a further fixation and 
limitation of such patterns as time goes 
on.” (Albert B. Marckwardt in his bro- 
chure The Future of English) 
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3. “. .. the pressure of word order in 
present-day English makes us lean to- 
ward the expression ‘It is me.’” (Fries 
and Kitchin, op. cit.) 

The statements concerning the pres- 
sure of word order given in the first and 
third of the above quotations are refuted 
by the fact that the elements of subject, 
predicate, and complement can be ar- 
ranged in six different ways, illustrated 
by the following sentences. 

SPC—Man seeks security. (Normal 

order) 

SCP—tThey the task attempted. 

PSC—Began they the work. 

PCS—Build a house they would. (Basic 

predicate word first) 

CPS—A house built they. 

CSP—A fairy shield your Genius made. 

(Tennyson) 

Whether or not “It is me” is estab- 
lished in good usage, it is surely not the 
pressure of word order that is respons- 
ible for the acceptance; if it were, the 
same pressure would operate to make 
“It is him,” “It is her,” “It is us,” and “It 
is them” acceptable. 

The second of the three statements 
listed above would make the following 
translation of Dante incorrect: 

As a snow-white rose, lay then 
Before my view the saintly multitude. 


This sentence shows modifiers of man- 
ner, of time, and of place preceding the 
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subject, the modifier of manner being 
in initial position. 

When the emphasis shifts from word 
order and structural signals, which are 
simple matters of mechanics that chil- 
dren become familiar with in the early 
stages of language experience, to the 
means of expressing ideas and to the 
varicus arrangements by which these 
ideas may be effectively communicated, 
ene may expect students to achieve a 
fair measure of mastery of English as a 
tool not only for ordinary communica- 
tion but for the creative embodiment of 
meanings and insights that acquire sig- 
nificance by the artful blending of form 
and substance. 


Aspirants for competence and effec- 
tiveness in English composition will 
surely have more need to consider means 
of varying from the norms of expression 
than they will to give studious attention 
to the little structure-words that seldom 
constitute a major difficulty except in 
the discriminating use of such forms as 
prepositions to express definite meaning 
or to conform to conventional usage 
when they are used with certain words, 
for example, averse to and agree to or 
agree with. 


Language consists, of course, of both 
“little” words and “big” words. Both 
make their contribution to meaning. One 
may wonder whether writers and speak- 
ers experience more difficulty with the 
little words than they do with the big 
words. Harry R. Warfel (College Com- 
position and Communication, December, 
1957) has pointed out that structure- 
words are often omitted in oral and writ- 
ten speech and that the meaning resides 
in the total fabric of sentences. In the 
construction of a building, mortar and 
nails as well as brick, wood, steel, and 
cement are useful. But the architect’s 


design is supremely important. Origin- 
ality, variety, and balance are sought; 
commonplaceness, monotony, and med- 
iocrity are meticulously shunned. 


Unvarying conformity to the normal 
order of words or of sentence elements 
is responsible for much of the ineffec- 
tiveness of inexperienced speakers and 
writers. 


Sentences normally begin with a 
principal clause showing the subject- 
predicate- complement sequence. Prac- 
tice in the use of other initial forms or 
elements in sentences is essential to the 
achievement of variety, rhythm, and em- 
phasis. Some of these deviations from 
the normal order of initial elements are 
listed and illustrated below. 


1. Adverbial clause. If winter comes, 
can spring be far behind? 

2. Appositive. A graduate of Yale, he 
was thought qualified. 

38. Nominative absolute expression. The 
bell having rung, the class was dis- 
missed. 

4. Participial phrase. Believing this, he 
made the venture. 

5. Gerund phrase. After receiving his 
pay, he left. 

6. Prepositional phrase. In that book 
the author dealt with the develop- 
ment of European thought. 

7. Infinitive phrase. To do this work as 
thoroughly as he could, he gave sev- 
eral years to preparation. 

8. Noun clause. That there were ac- 
complices in this act became evident. 

9. Adverb. Similarly, as we have seen, 
the other details in the story are 
essential to its theme. 

10. Adjective clause modifying an under- 
stood substantive. Who steals my 
purse steals trash. 


The function of structure-words, con- 
junctions and prepositions especially, as 
molders of meaning has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed. They operate in the 
expression of specific ideas as the fol- 
lowing illustrations show. 
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Because he thinks, he has good ideas. 

He cuts his grass with a power mower. 
The district was represented by Edmondson. 
Sarah is taller than Mary by an inch. 


I went to see the show. (The adverbial infinitive phrase is a 
favorite way of expressing purpose.) 


During the war he served as a captain. 
Throughout the war he served in Germany. 


The work will be completed within two hours. 


He is within the boundaries of the city. 
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IDEA STRUCTURE-WORDS USED 
1. Condition If he invites me, I shall go. 
2. Cause 
3. Means 
4. Accompaniment Jack went home with John. 
5. Manner He performs the act with ease. 
6. Agency 
7. Specification James is an expert in electronics. 
8. Degree of difference 
9. Comparison He is taller than I. 
10. Purpose 
11. Result He ran so fast that he fell. 
12. Duration of time 
13. Time when He came at noon. 
He came on the hour of midnight. 
War was declared in 1914. 
14. Time within which 
15. Place where She is in the kitchen. 
He is on the boat. 
She is at the house. 
He is upon the house. 
She is inside the tent. 
He lives outside the city. 
He lives over the mountain. 
16. Place to which John walked to the river. 


17. 


18. 


Concession 


Extent of space 


Lot traveled toward Sodom. 

Although he failed in college, he succeeded in business. 
Though He slay me, still will I trust Him. 

For five miles he walked and carried his baggage. (For is 
usually omitted in expressing extent of space as it is in ex- 
pressing duration of time.) 





The conjunctions since, for, and as are 
used in expressing cause; the conjunc- 
tion since and the preposition since are 
used in expressing time after which; 
that, in order that, and so that are used 
in expressing purpose; and so that is 
often used to express result. 

If ideas are important, attention to 
the ways of expressing the various ideas 
with discrimination is important. Those 
who object that this categorizing of 
ideas is too much like the preciseness 
of Latin grammar might ponder the 
words of Henry F. Thoma: “To me 
there is no discipline like a bit of Latin 
for giving a sense of the structure of 
language, and without that sense, ac- 


quired in some way or other, whether 
by rule or by ear, it is hard to get very 
far.” 

The question of priority of form or of 
meaning and the question of the priority 
of the spoken or the written language 
as the source of the norms of current 
English usage are of less importance 
than the study of effective means of 
communication by any medium. It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose, however, 
that a greater variety of such means has 
been exploited in written language, 
which is recognized as the basis for the 
study of literature—the treasury of 


trenchant and edifying thought and of 
superb form. 











SOME LIMITATIONS OF STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR 


Much remains for the structuralists to 
do if they expect to base their future 
procedure on their facile generalizations 
concerning the limitations and fixations 
of English patterns. At present only the 
fringes of grammatical analysis have 
been touched. The contributions of the 
structuralists to language study will be 
limited so long as they ignore the free- 
dom that is permitted within the limita- 
tions of the structure of the language. 

No notable advance in grammatical 
study can be anticipated until concepts 
are clearly distinguished and defined 
and until the whole range of language 
phenomena is regarded. Students and 
teachers are disturbed by the hesitation 
of structuralists to explain in under- 
standable terms the function of various 
words and elements in English sen- 
tences. Scientific exposition requires 
classifying and naming. When old terms 
and distinctions are rejected, there is 
obvious need for information concerning 
the new system of naming and classify- 
ing. This information is not available 
from the revolutionists. Authors of 
present-day textbooks on English gram- 
mar show a lamentable lack of agree- 
ment on the definitions of such familiar 
terms as sentence, subject, object, com- 
plement, transitive and __ intransitive 
verbs, conjunctions, and pronouns. Nov- 
elty seems to have displaced simplicity, 
logic, and thoroughness in the discussion 
of the forms and uses of words and lan- 
guage elements. An examination of vari- 
ous recent textbooks shows a distressing 
number of contradictions, inconsisten- 
cies, and _ inaccuracies. Generalized 
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statements that are not applicable to all 
instances are substituted for definitions 
and exposition of principles. 

If grammar is a science, as it is re- 
puted to be, it will seek well-defined 
terminology and even formulas compar- 
able to those in chemistry, for instance. 
The complete conjugation of verbs is an 
example of such a formula in grammar. 
The reaction against “formal” grammar 
has resulted in vague and uncertain at- 
tempts at imitation of usage. Indeed, is 
not science formal in its method? 


A part of this reaction against formal 
grammar is the importance attached to 
the “signaling” function of words. Con- 
ventional grammarians and even chil- 
dren understand that articles and prep- 
ositions are “signals” of related sub- 
stantives. That a singular subject is a 
signal for a singular predicate is no re- 
cently developed conception. Conven- 
tional definitions and illustrations seem 
adequate for the exposition of such func- 
tions. But the distinction between sit 
and set, teach and learn, hanged and 
hung will probably be best understood 
by learning the kinds of verb and the 
inflectional uses of such words. 


However, in spite of the present 
chaotic and pathological condition of 
scientific language study and exposition, 
grammar will not die. Its principles, its 
formulas, its flexibility may be vaguely 
understood and loosely expounded, but 
its vitality is concomitant with the life 
of man in his endeavor to make himself 
intelligible to his own generation and 
to subsequent ones. 


See the February College English 
for Albert Kitzhaber and Warner 
Rice on abolishing Freshman Com- 


position. 








“Masters” and “Slaves”: A Director of Composition 
Looks at the Graduate Assistant’ 


Putri R. WIKELUND? 


As many of you may have done, I be- 
gan my own teaching as a graduate as- 
sistant. The institution was a large state 
university on the Pacific Coast; the time 
was the late thirties when enrollments 
were increasing faster than budgets. The 
faculty taught all courses, including 
composition; the quality of the students 
was high and homogeneous. At this 
point the university ventured on a mod- 
est experiment: four local mint-new 
A.B.’s were appointed to teach a section 
each of the Freshman English course, 
put in full charge and given full re- 
sponsibility. As one of these, I met with 
the other novices one bright fall after- 
noon in the office of the faculty member 
who supervised the program. He told 
us, half wearily, half banteringly: “You 
have all been through this course your- 
selves as freshmen here. Here are the 
syllabus and texts. If you get into any 
difficulties, come and see me.” I was 
never sure what he meant by “difficul- 
ties,” but anyway I never went. Not that 
I didn't have problems. But it would 
have seemed in bad taste, somehow, to 
mention them. Nor do I recall that in 
the two years I taught there he ever 
specifically inquired about my teaching; 
nor did the chairman or anyone else. In 
various ways, too, we four teaching as- 
sistants felt ourselves real members of 
the department. We shared offices with 
the faculty and were invited to depart- 
mental parties at their homes. Actually, 
of course, there were important differ- 
ences: we never attended departmental 
meetings; we had no voice in the deter- 
mination of course content or texts, yet 
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it never occurred to us that we should. 
Our position satisfied us. 


Nearly four years’ teaching as a Junior 
Instructor—old “graduate assistant” writ 
large and splendid—at a private univer- 
sity on the Middle Atlantic seaboard 
followed the same pattern, and one that 
I suspect was common throughout the 
universities which employed graduate 
assistants in the pre-World War II per- 
iod. 

After the war I taught for several 
years at one of the largest midwestern 
state universities. Now a faculty member 
myself, I observed the greatly increased 
number of graduate assistants: in a de- 
partment of nearly half a hundred facul- 
ty, there were well over that number of 
assistants who bore the major burden of 
Freshman English. My fellow faculty 
members alone were too numerous fcr 
me to know them well; it was hopeless 
to try to become acquainted with more 
than a handful of the assistants. More- 
over, it was not merely a matter of num- 
bers: the assistants generally moved in 
a world apart. They almost never had 
faculty as office mates; except for the an- 
nual picnic they were outside the social 
life of the department; they never joined 
in the coffee sessions of the younger fac- 
ulty nor, naturally, in the cameraderie of 
the Faculty Club. But the department 
did take official note of them in one re- 
spect: they were systematically super- 
vised. Their classes were visited, their 
theme files inspected, and formal reports 
on both their classroom teaching and 
handling of themes were made to the 
chairman of Freshman English. In my 
last year there a training program was 
instituted but, I believe, not continued. 
This graduate assistant whom I now saw 
was not the laissez-faire junior colleague 
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I and my fellows had been. What I now 
saw was the modern helot of Academe, 
who provided the main sinews of the 
university's most fundamental course. 


It is in the light of this twenty-year 
perspective that I should like to express 
my point of view as a director of com- 
position. Although I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with the teaching of Freshman 
English in many institutions and am 
tempted to generalize, I shall firmly re- 
strict myself to facts and observations 
about the only program of which I can 
speak with authority, that at Indiana 
University. I shall leave it to you to 
point the moral and adorn the tale from 
your own experience. Let me begin by 
sketching for you the significant aspects 
of the working milieu of the Indiana 
helot—“slave” is the Bloomington word 
for him—the courses, the staff, the stu- 
dents. 


Composition courses at Indiana are 
sharply divided from literature; separ- 
ate courses are offered in Freshman Lit- 
erature. Composition instruction is given 
on two levels: one for the ordinary stu- 
dent, the other for the superior student. 
As you probably know, we dropped our 
remedial composition course this year. 
Each level comprises three 2-hour 
courses, so that we actually carry the 
work in composition into the first semes- 
ter of the sophomore year. 


Our department staff comprises thirty- 
nine full-time faculty, sixty-four “slaves.” 
Forty-four of the “slaves” are men, 
twenty are women. In age they range 
from the early twenties to the late thir- 
ties. Twenty-five are married, most of 
these with one child or more. Six inci- 
dentally are British imports. These are 
interesting facts, but more relevant is 
the extent of the graduate assistant’s 
education. In 1947, 29 (78.4 per cent) 
of the 37 assistants held the M.A., only 
8 (21.6 per cent) the A.B. With the 
years this favorable ratio has steadily 
deteriorated until the situation has been 
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reversed. This year, of our 63 assistants, 
38 (60.3 per cent) were brand-bright 
A.B.’s; 25, (89.7 per cent) M.A.’s. And 
I am sure, as the predicted tidal waves 
of freshmen pour in upon us, that we 
shall be compelled to depend even more 
upon A.B.’s. 


Last fall the University had a total 
undergraduate campus enrollment of 
8697; we had 8757 students in our com- 
position courses, 156 sections, 24 stu- 
dents to the section. Our admissions pol- 
icy permits no selection of students: 
even the feeblest graduates of Indiana 
high schools may attend the University 
—and often do. Since composition is the 
single course required of all students, 
they appear in our classes and challenge 
us to perform what twelve years have 
failed so far to accomplish. That more 
do not fail than do is a monument rather 
to our pity and generosity than to our 
standards. The range in ability is almost 
unbelievable: at one end is the student 
who wrote this fall what I shall now 
read—and I hope my reading of his 
entire theme will be equal to his achieve- 
ment: 

There are several reasons why I like col- 
lege. In this theme I will give these reasons. 

I expect to gain out if college many good 
friends I have nate so far and of includes 
football players and other students that 
I can look upon until I get old. And have 
a good teacher that show me how to do 
my work in class because went I get out 
I want to know how to teacher myself. 
Then comes the peroration: 

One thing I can said that I know a like 

of knowledge and can read good a take time 
up show what I use to do many time I thing 
about go to school. 
At the other end is the student who 
wrote—also this fall—a research paper 
which has been accepted for publica- 
tion by the Journal of the History of 
Ideas. He claims, incidentally, to be the 
only living true Hegelian. 

Do we assign these students to our 
ablest, most mature and experienced 
teachers? I know you know the answer. 
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With strange and marvelous academic 
double-think we assign, consign, and re- 
sign the students and the graduate as- 
sistants to each other. Those with the 
greatest need for skilful professional in- 
struction we put in charge of those who 
largely lack it. 

For me—as a director of composition— 
this is the first important fact about the 
graduate assistant: that—in effect—he is 
the teacher of composition. In 1947 our 
“slaves” already taught 79.6 per cent of 
our composition students: 1703 out of 
2140. This fall they taught 3271 of our 
3757 students, or 87 per cent. When we 
look at the regular and special programs 
separately, the role of the “slave” be- 
comes even more apparent. To him is 
assigned the task of working with the 
huge unleavened mass of ordinary and 
substandard students; most of the super- 
ior students are instructed by the facul- 
ty. This fall five faculty members—two 
lecturers, one instructor, one assistant 
professor, and one full professor—taught 
229 students in the regular program; the 
other 3297 were taught by assistants. In 
terms of teaching problems, this situa- 
tion means that the assistant faces that 
group of students who have in aggre- 
gate the least degree of skill and the 
greatest number of difficulties. Further- 
more, if we consider the utterly green 
first-semester freshmen alone, the re- 
sponsibility of the assistant receives 
added emphasis: of the 2281 high school 
graduates who came to Indiana this fall, 
2105, or over 92 per cent, were taught 
by assistants. To these freshmen, the 
graduate assistant often stood for the 
Department of English. 

No one will deny, I think, that such 
students require all the teaching skill 
and experience the teacher can muster. 
For me as a director, the teaching of 
composition by expert teachers is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished but 
not one likely to be realized soon in our 
world. As a small-scale administrator I 
execute policy, not make it; and just as 
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I must accept as students many high 
school graduates who are not qualified 
for university studies, so I must accept 
as staff many young men and women 
who are not adequately qualified to 
teach. Now this view of the assistant 
is not simply a verdict of the high upon 
the low, the “masters” upon the “slaves.” 
It is a view frequently expressed by the 
assistants themselves. Some years ago 
one of them wrote a report for me: “As 
a new instructor of English Composi- 
tion, I have often felt as if I were clutch- 
ing with numb fingers the end of a fray- 
ing rope which suspends me over an 
abyss.” 

Thus the second important fact about 
the graduate assistant—for me as a direc- 
tor of composition—lies in his real need 
for guidance, to meet which a consider- 
able portion of my time and energy is 
devoted. To begin with, we have 
learned to be realistic about his capacity 
to shape his own class plans. If those of 
us who have had years of experience are 
still painfully finding our own way, it is 
fatuous to believe that a wholly inex- 
perienced person can formulate a sound 
syllabus out of the air. It was said of 
Sir Hudibras, the bumptious knight, that 

he could speak Greek, 

As naturally as Pigs squeak; 

but the teaching of composition does 
not, I fear, come so naturally. Not only 
is the assistant unequipped to draw up 
his own course but he has small time to 
do so, what with the heavy demands 
his graduate studies make on him. More- 
over, like all of us, he is inclined to ride 
hard certain pet notions. Left to himself, 
one assistant would exact a dreary pen- 
ance of endless routine drills, recitations, 
quizzes, another take off daily into the 
wild blue yonder with coruscating lec- 
tures on symbolic logic of the New 
Criticism. As for theme assignments, 
some students would be dully writing on 
“My Summer at Lake Wahoo” in one 
classroom, while in the next they would 


be sweating out a mandate to discourse 
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on “Dualism and Polarity in Baudelaire’s 
Aesthetics.” Then some assistants have 
an infallible instinct for the most dif_i- 
cult, treacherous, and unprofitable es- 
says in the anthologies we use. So we 
reduce the problems of the new assist- 
ant—and our own—by providing him 
with a detailed day-to-day syllabus 
which he must follow his first year. In 
his handling of themes, too, the assistant 
needs guidance. Since he lacks the firm 
sense of standards which experience 
brings, his temperament or personal pre- 
dilection may swing him toward exces- 
sive severity or lenience; both extremes 
occur among our new assistants, though 
generally they err on the side of gener- 
osity. This fall one assistant established 
the following record: to his 45 students 
in the regular program he awarded 16 
A’s, 19 B's, 9 C’s, and 1 D-—all passing 
marks; there were no F's. In his opinion 
nearly eighty per cent of his students 
were superior. 


We have also learned that the assist- 
ant must be trained in the critical an- 
notation of his students’ themes. Often 
he does not recognize or mistakenly 
identifies such basic sentence faults as 
misplaced modifiers, dangling construc- 
tions, and agreement; he is addicted to 
such comments as “Awkward” and 
“Clumsy” and “Choppy _ sentences.” 
Faced with spelling oversights, he in- 
gratiatingly confesses that he does not 
spell too well himself. He spots fairly 
well faulty mechanics and careless gen- 
eralization but is liable to pass over a 
muddled paragraph or imprecise diction. 
As a help to the new assistant in these 
matters—and in fact in the whole range 
of his professional duties—we have set 
up our Roundtable for Teaching As- 
sociates, a required two-hour course 
which meets weekly during the first 
semester of his service with us. In it we 
take up specific problems connected 
with the syllabus as they occur in the 
schedule, as well as general methods of 
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teaching and the myriad miscellaneous 
questions that always arise. 


According to the assistant himself, his 
greatest need, however, is in connection 
with his classroom teaching. Here, as a 
matter of fact, his lack of confidence 
causes him to underrate himself and he 
is much better than he believes. His 
problems are those common to all of us; 
to avoid relying too heavily on a few 
strong students, to manage pace and 
scale, to keep discussion focused and 
relevant, to get quickly at the heart of 
a student’s difficulty, to meet the un- 
expected query, to supply the clear, 
significant illustration. As much to give 
him confidence as to correct his faults 
and insure standards in the classroom 
throughout the program, we visit his 
classes and confer with him informally 
about his teaching. 


If you understand what I have said so 
far to mean that I am not in favor of 
the present policy of staffing composi- 
tion programs largely with graduate as- 
sistants, you are perfectly right; but if 
you infer, further, that I am unsympa- 
thetic to and critical of the graduate as- 
sistant himself, or that I see no place for 
him in the teaching of composition, then 
you are wrong. 


Because: the third important fact for 
me, as a director, is the many real virtues 
of our graduate assistants. Over my 
eight-year-long relationship with them 
I have found them intelligent, respon- 
sive, reliable. They have—what many of 
us oldsters, dulled by habit and dis- 
illusioned, have lost—a sense of excite- 
ment, zest, and enthusiasm in their work. 
They are eager to learn and improve, 
neither arrogant and immured in their 
own sufficiency nor servile and conform- 
ist. They work hard, even to the extent 
of endangering their studies. They often 
develop into some of our best teachers 
and make real contributions to the ef- 
fectiveness of our program. That they 
come in large measure unprepared for 
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their task is no fault of theirs; they 
labor hard to correct their shortcomings; 
and despite the handicap of their pecu- 
liar status—neither fish nor flesh, neither 
faculty nor student—many grow into 
professional stature to take their earned 
and legitimate places in other institu- 
tions. 


And now I come to what is for me, as 
a director, the most weighty fact about 
the graduate assistant—his departmental 
isolation. Although he outnumbers the 
faculty almost two to one, although he 
bears almost singlehandedly the tre- 
mendous load of our basic courses in 
composition, although he may be the 
only instructor in the department which 
some students ever have, he stands al- 
most completely outside the depart- 
ment’s life, professionally and socially. 
In the first few weeks of the year there 
are a semi-indoctrinational, semi-social 
roundup of the assistants at the chair- 
man’s house and a departmental picnic. 
Then they are forgotten and slip back 
into the limbo of —“slaves.” True, they 
have their own society of fellow assist- 
ants but they have no significant con- 
tact with the faculty, not even the young 
men to whom they stand closest. The in- 
tellectual stimulation, the professional 
enrichment and encouragement, the 
feeling of recognition and belonging 
which they could gain from association 
with older colleagues are denied to 
them. They are outsiders. 

As just one member of the faculty, 
I do not do all that I could, possibly be- 
cause, with the general situation as it is, 
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between us always falls the official 
shadow: on one side the suspicion of 
sycophancy, on the other, the suspicion 
of condescension. This situation consti- 
tutes a failure on the part of our faculty, 
and I include myself; as a director of 
composition I begin to feel it may be 
my major problem in the future. It is a 
feeling shared by many of my col- 
leagues. 


The conditions which I experienced in 
my own novitiate—of few graduate as- 
sistants and laissez-faire relations—are 
completely gone. The graduate assistant 
is with us now in huge numbers and will 
continue to be, I suspect, for a long time. 
It is necessary but it is not enough to 
oversee him; it is not even enough to 
train him. If we are “masters,” it is not, 
I hope, in the sense of being rulers over 
“slaves”: it should only be in the sense 
of being older, etsablished craftsmen. 
As such, we should welcome our young 
apprentices wholeheartedly into our 
ranks. The time has come to take them 
into our guild. How that is to be done 
I am not sure. I do not think it will be 
any kind of crusade or chummy program 
of fraternization. It will almost certainly 
have to come as a real apprenticeship, 
the novice working alongside and under 
the guidance of his seniors, working up, 
step by step, from the mere reader of 
papers to the fully responsible classroom 
teacher. That answer of course only 
raises the really tough questions. In try- 
ing to find the answers to them, we 
know we have a job on our hands, but 
we feel the time has come to tackle it. 


The Editor welcomes in writing 
those ideas you air in the Staff Room. 





Why Not Try Collage? 


VircintaA M. BurKE! 


Most of us have seen a few collages 
in our wanderings through modern art 
galleries. If we paused to look closely at 
them, we saw all sorts of fragmentary 
materials—parts of photographs, crushed 
bits of newspaper, small objects like 
metal scraps or pieces of string, cutouts 
from illustrations, or fragments of cloth 
—pasted on paper bases and related, one 
to another, in an unusual and often bi- 
zarre manner. We realized that here 
were unconventional abstract materials 
used for their plastic and psychological 
effects rather than for their pictorial 
values. Whether we lingered over the 
collages or moved on to less puzzling 
exhibits, it probably never occurred to 
us that the art collage or any modifica- 
tion of it might serve a useful purpose in 
C/C courses. 


Over the past ten years, first by 
chance observation and later by repeat- 
ed experiments, I have found that col- 
lage-making has a place in C/C courses. 
In reporting the experiences which led 
me to this conclusion, I shall discuss 
three points: how the art collage can be 
modified to fit C/C courses, how a pro- 
ject may be set up and carried through, 
and what insights into problems in com- 
munication students seemed to gain 
from this work. 


The art collage, child of the papier 
collé (pasted paper), is now a well- 
established form. The papier collé first 
appeared around 1910 in the cubist per- 
iod of Braque and Picasso, who began 
to paste bits of newspaper, wallpaper, 
and textured materials into their work. 
These artists used papier collé chiefly 
for its plastic value as they sought fresh 
avenues of expression and broke with 
traditional techniques and materials. 
The art collage, developed in the 1920's 
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by the surrealists, became an independ- 
ent form rather than a pasted-in portion 
of a larger work—a form important not 
so much for its plastic values as for its 
psychological and associative values. For 
some artists, collage offered a welcome 
means of releasing obscure and subtle 
feelings; for others, a way of rejecting 
what they felt were worn-out purposes 
and methods. Collage became significant 
for its unexpected juxtaposition of un- 
related materials and for its power to 
evoke feelings and associations. Montage 
and photomontage, while bearing some 
resemblance to collage, aimed for a more 
pictorial effect in which narrative ele- 
ments sometimes appeared. The move- 
ment beginning with papier collé and 
ending in photomontage had immediate 
and sweeping effects on such fields as 
film-making, advertising, photography, 
interior decorating, and stage design. 

Collages made in C/C courses are, 
fortunately, many times removed from 
surrealist and dadaist art collages. As a 
combination of collage and montage, 
thev include all the materials of both 
and follow the basic pasting procedure 
of both. but thev aim for the pictorial 
representation of montage with its in- 
clusion of narrative and thematic ele- 
ments. Collage thus offers a new route 
over which students may approach prob- 
lems of composition in the widest sense 
of that term. They are able to go through 
a comoplete simplified creative process 
themselves with unfamiliar materials 
which are, nevertheless, manageable and 
readily available to them. 

Before students embark on collage, 
they need to distinguish it from posters 
and bulletin board displays. They need 
to recognize that it gives free rein to 
their imagination and includes a range 
of materials wider than those in the 
usual poster and bulletin board work. 
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Collage combines feeling and idea, in- 
volves abstraction and private symbol- 
ism, and features overlapping and mix- 
ing of materials rather than presenting 
them in formal framed patterns. While 
some of these characteristics are part of 
effective bulletin board and poster work, 
in combination they represent something 
beyond the purpose of these moral literal 
media. 

In initiating projects on collage, I have 
suggested that students work on any- 
thing important enough to them to stir 
feelings and visual images: concepts 
such as home, success, peace, love; per- 
sons they know well; places for which 
they have a strong attachment—their 
neighborhood, hometown, favorite vaca- 
tion spot, or a foreign city they have 
visited. The challenge here lies in stu- 
dents ability to give a broad or abstract 
subject significant treatment within a 
limited space and with limited materials. 
Another approach which has worked 
well is to suggest topics such as “My 
Son,” “My Future,” “My First Impres- 
sion of College,” or “My Three-Year-Old 
World.” Occasionally, by class agree- 
ment, all students work on the same 
topic. Several years ago I saw about 
twenty-five collages which were “First 
Impressions of New York City.” In these 
collages we had fascinating proof that 
every person has his own New York City 
and that foreign students’ feelings about 
the city were far different from the reac- 
tions of native Americans seeing New 
York for the first time. 

After students have some notion of 
what collage is and have discussed 
themes for their individual efforts, a few 
rough blackboard sketches of patterns 
of organization—triangle, circle, over- 
lapping circles, center with radiating 
lines, swirls and freer forms—can be use- 
fully discussed. Elementary color sym- 
bolism should also be reviewed. Students 
should select the color of the poster 
paper base to fit their theme and they 
may shape the base to their theme also, 
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although many collages are set on the 
conventional, large rectangular base. I 
recall one interesting collage cut to the 
shape of an enormous black egg and 
centering a child in his crib, surrounded 
by an overlapping confused series of 
dream-like images—animals, a monster 
or two, fragments of dark forest, fire 
engines—in a cumulative symbolization 
of children’s fantasies and fears. Another 
collage, showing the worries of a young 
soldier off to war, was set on a base cut 
into a large question mark. 

More often than not, students will be 
able to gather materials at little or no 
cost if they make full use of the family 
magazine racks and appeal to sympa- 
thetic neighbors. They now clip any 
images or fragments, usually in color, 
which seem relevant to their theme. My 
students also used straw, match covers, 
keys, wire, yarn, string, scraps of metal, 
badges and other insignia, and frag- 
ments of cloth. Finished collages, if my 
classes were at all representative, range 
from the near-poster efforts of the literal- 
minded through purely pictorial to 
highly symbolic productions. In this var- 
iety lie rich possibilities for class discus- 
sion. 

Viewing the collages is, of course, the 
high point of the project. Students are 
usually eager to talk about variety and 
effectiveness in design; selection and ap- 
propriateness of materials; qualities of 
feeling and tone; and originality in per- 
ception. They observe the use of color, 
line, shape, and design to create mood. 
They see that some collages are projec- 
tions of the conscious mind whereas 
others come from deeper layers of feel- 
ing. 

Collages are never graded. By the 
time a class has thoroughly discussed 
them, it is quite evident which collages 
are superior, which middling, and which 
weak. Then, in the light of personal ex- 
perience and class discussion, students 
proceed to writing, which is graded. 
Since I have used collage only in con- 
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junction with expository writing, my 
students have written analytical, critical, 
and process themes. Collage- -making 
could, however, be easily related to 
autobiographical, narrative and descrip- 
tive writing to serve as a means of re- 
leasing associations and memories, so 
important in these types of writing. Sim- 
ilarly, it could accompany explorations 
in reading and writing poetry. 

What insights into problems in com- 
munication did students gain from this 
project? Among the comments from 
about 120 papers were many which at- 
tested to insights into personality. Stu- 
dents felt that collage-making gave them 
a chance to explore their thoughts and 
feelings more freely than they had been 
in the habit of doing and led them to a 
deeper appreciation of other personali- 
ties. As one student put it, “This project 
made me dig down into my _ inner 
thoughts more than anything I have ever 
attempted.” To be sure, some students 
come to their freshman work with a rich 
background of creative activities; but 
here, evidently, was a student who had 
encountered in collage-making perhaps 
his first significant introspective experi- 
ence. In one group we viewed a collage 
in which an older woman had cogently 
expressed her feeling that schools and 
churches were failing to inspire and 
guide. Another student, referring to her 
collage, wrote, “I share her conclusion 
that schools and churches are providing 
little enlightenment.” One ex-serviceman 
drew closer to another whose collage ex- 

ressed his tender love for his baby 
daughter. The first man wrote, “I can 
see that he is a man of understanding, 
hope, and love for what he has.” Many 
students realized that what a person 
communicates in image, word, and ges- 
ture is necessarily an expression of what 
he is and feels and of the ideals and 
values he cherishes. Were some of these 
the same students who were reluctant 
to take full responsibility for what they 
wrote in their “theme a week for the 
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teacher” and how they wrote it? They 
were. 


The second group of comments con- 
cerned insights into communication. 
Many students commented on the dif- 
ficulty of communicating ideas and feel- 
ings and the complications which arise 
when others do not understand what we 
are trying to say. Apparently the chal- 
lenge of working out symbolic meanings 
with simple but unfamiliar materials and 
of testing the results through others’ 
reactions provided a fresh perspective 
on old problems. One students stated: 
“It was interesting to know what other 
students read into what I had made and 
to see how their ideas differed from 
what I thought I had expressed.” An- 
other wrote: “I had not intended to de- 
scribe night as a morbid thing but I 
can see how a person might get this im- 
pression. It might have been better if 

” And he proceeded to describe ma- 
terials and a design which would have 
made his collage more effective. When 
we struck what seemed to be mysterious 
or ambiguous content in a collage, we 
asked whether this was the fault of the 
maker or of the viewers. From this ques- 
tion came discussion of the validity of 
private symbolism; the problem of read- 
iness of viewers (or readers or listeners ) 
to receive communication; and the role 
of ambiguity in verbal and visual ma- 
terials. One man, whose writing up to 
this time had been diffuse and _ thin, 
rediscovered the meaning of relevancy: 
“I had to weigh and consider each ele- 
ment before I accepted it.” Another stu- 
dent wrote that both verbal and non- 
verbal communication “need a definite 
plan of organization and each requires 
careful analysis on the part of the cre- 
ator or writer to see if the ideas are ex- 
pressed clearly and logically.” One girl 
defined collage as “a bit of poetry in 
picture form,” while another declared, 
“I discovered that something more than 
words is often needed to get an idea 
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across, that communication is more than 
words.” 

Collage can sometimes be a deeply 
emotional experience. I remember the 
thoughtful pre-theological student who 
united humanity within a huge Cross set 
on the Star of David. I recall the War 
and Peace collage of an ex-G.I. who set 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier op- 
posite a young man and his girl walking 
hand in hand in radiant autumn woods. 
Both collages were genuinely compelling 
in their sincerity and power. And there 
was the talented art student who, in a 
highly abstract and rich collage, expres- 
sed the variety of modern art and her 
love for it. She wrote that getting these 
feelings out of her system was worth the 
semester’s tuition. 

I began:to use collage back in 1949 as 
a means of identifying certain primal 
concepts and problems which seemed to 
me to run through all composing, what- 
ever the materials. I found that the pro- 


ject required students to discuss, in a 
new context, a number of basic ques- 
tions: the responsibility of the sender 
for his communication; the ability of 
the receiver to grasp it; the value of 
detail; valid ambiguity versus confusion 
and inadequacy; symbolism and image- 
making; the relation of color, shape, size, 
line and texture to the total effect; and 
the fusion of intellect and emotion in 
communication. On the problem level, 
students grappled with such matters as 
finding a dynamic idea which had emo- 
tional overtones for them, limiting it, 
selecting materials appropriate for ex- 
pressing it, and arranging materials in 
an effective design and in harmony with 
the tone or mood they wished to convey. 
With very few exceptions, my students 
have responded imaginatively to this 
new format which permitted them to get 
at primal concepts and problems—old 
and new—quickly and with a refreshing 
sense of personal discovery. 


Special Student, Special Section 


Patricia MEYER Spacxs! 


The near-illiteracy of the average col- 
lege freshman is viewed with alarm by 
many observers of the contemporary 
American scene. It also presents serious 
problems to the instructor of freshman 
composition. Is he to devote himself pri- 
marily to drilling the students who 
failed to learn the principles of grammar 
in the seventh grade? If so, how can he 
avoid stultifying the comparatively rare 
but ever-present student who has some 
real command of the mechanics of lan- 
guage? 

One popular solution to this problem 
is to exempt students from work in Eng- 
lish composition on the basis of their 
scores in entrance examinations. This 
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method produces a more homogeneous 
class structure, but fails to help the bet- 
ter student use his command of language 
to advantage. It rests on the tacit as- 
sumption that a freshman able to write 
a grammatical, reasonably coherent 
theme—able, in other words, to attain a 
level of communication formerly ex- 
pected of anyone admitted to college— 
needs little or no more work in com- 
position. 


More realistic, and far more valuable 
to the advanced student, is the institu- 
tion of a special program in composition 
for superior students. This solution to 
the problem of the average freshman’s 
incompetence in expression helps both 
the mediocre majority and the excep- 
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tional minority—to say nothing of the in- 
structor. Instead of being excused from 
work in composition, good students are 
allowed to enroll in courses planned for 
their level. The teacher blessed with the 
privilege of conducting such courses can 
work to increase his students’ forceful- 
ness and profundity of expression rather 
than simply to make their writing com- 
prehensible. He can discuss imagination 
instead of dangling participles; he can 
demand essays founded on ideas instead 
of resigning himself to themes full of 
clichés about fraternities and sororities. 
Students in the special classes are forced 
to think, to work, to raise their level of 
communication. 


At Indiana University, special courses 
in composition were instituted in fall, 
1954, with participation by eligible stu- 
dents on a voluntary basis. The special 
courses were to replace a program of 
exemptions; they were experimentally 
inaugurated for two years. When the 
College of Arts and Sciences reviewed 
their achievement in spring, 1956, agree- 
ment was unanimous that the program 
had proved overwhelmingly successful 
and should be continued. 


Selection of eligible students was 
based on the entrance examination in 
English routinely given to entering 
freshmen, used also as the criterion for 
shunting students into remedial sections. 
The examination included a thorough 
check of the student’s grasp of mechan- 
ics, and involved also the writing of a 
theme to be read by a board of English 
department faculty members. Those 
whose examination scores were in the 
ninetieth percentile or above were given 
the opportunity of participating in the 
special sections. In addition, members of 
ordinary sections whose grades for the 
first or second semester were “A” were 
allowed to enter the special program in 
the succeeding semester. 


After their enrollment in the first- 
semester course of the three-semester 


program, students were allowed, if they 
wished, to write in class another theme 
on the basis of which they might be 
exempted from the first semester of the 
special program or, in very rare cases, 
even from the first two semesters. An- 
other board reviewed these themes, se- 
lecting from them a few written with ex- 
ceptional deftness; their writers were al- 
lowed more advanced standing. Thus 
a system of exemption of “extra-special” 
students was combined with the pro- 
vision for the teaching of normally ad- 
vanced students. 

In a university the size of Indiana, 
there was no problem in filling enough 
sections to allow the students to fit the 
course easily into their programs; sec- 
tions were scheduled at every hour of 
the academic day, their size limited to 
twenty-five. Admittedly, at a smaller 
school there would most likely be a 
problem in setting up a number of sec- 
tions sufficient to allow the course to be- 
come a part of any student’s schedule. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
need for a special teaching apparatus 
for superior students is primarily a large- 
school need: the smaller college or uni- 
versity often can depend on a more hom- 
ogeneous student body, higher entrance 
requirements, and (in the absence of 
these) a more flexible scheduling pro- 
cedure which would make a special pro- 
gram feasible in spite of fewer sections. 
The special students at Indiana were 
taught entirely by experienced regular 
faculty members (no graduate assis- 
tants); at the beginning, these teachers 
were allowed complete freedom in de- 
termining the nature of their courses. 

When the program was reviewed at 
the end of two years, certain principles 
emerged clearly from the teachers’ re- 
ports. All had found their students’ 
mechanical competence to be such that 
there was no necessity to teach grammar 
systematically. Instead, the emphasis of 
the courses had been heavily on prob- 
lems of logic and diction. The students 
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proved capable of grasping even subtle 
principles of writing technique. The 
textbook used contained essays far too 
advanced for the average freshman; the 
superior students, however, enjoyed 
coming to grips with them. Teachers had 
discovered that these students needed 
training in critical thinking, that they, 
like their less advanced contemporaries, 
were all too prone to rely on the easy 
generalization. By the end of one semes- 
ter. it turned out, students whose writ- 
ing had at the outset been thoroughly 
competent had developed the ability to 
write really excellent prose. 

The program has continued, now 
standardized as to text and suggested 
emphasis: a multiple-section course, cal- 
culated to cultivate the subtleties and 
intricacies of written prose, and yet a 
course easily administered and con- 
trolled has resulted from the discovery 
that special teaching meets particular 
needs on the student’s part and that 
special students are indeed as predict- 
able as their less highly talented fellows. 
Thus the major administrative objection 
to such a course, the difficulty of stan- 
dardization, seems to be proved i in prac- 
tice more a myth than a reality. 

From the point of view of eligible stu- 
dents, however, there are certain poten- 
tial objections to such a program. Bright 
students share with the average ones 
some common attitudes. They worry 
about appearing “different,” they worry 
about their grade average, they worry 
about the possibility of spending too 
much time working hard to no particular 
purpose. Although an effort is made to 
release the teacher from the rigors of 
a marking curve—indeed, the student 
who receives a semester grade of less 
than “B” is dropped automatically to a 
regular section for the succeeding semes- 
ter—grading standards in a special sec- 
tion are inevitably higher than those in 
an ordinary composition class. Why, stu- 
dents may wonder, should they risk the 
possibility of a lower grade than they 
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would make in a regular class? Why 
should they choose a course certain to 
involve hard work when they might ef- 
fortlessly make A’s in competition with 
poorer students? What tangible benefits 
does this plan offer the student to com- 
pensate him for the extra effort (and 
grade-risk) it involves? 

The most definite and most eloquent 
answers to these questions come from 
the students who have actually partici- 
pated in such programs. At the end of 
each of the three semesters I taught in 
the Indiana special program I gave my 
classes the opportunity of writing, if 
they wished, impromptu class themes, 
and from my conversations with various 
students, it seems clear that the main 
advantages of a special program in com- 
position, from the student's point of 
view, are in three well-defined areas. 

First of all, students are excited by the 
expansion of their concepts of what writ- 
ing actually means. In special sections 
it is possible to stress content rather 
than simply form, and to demonstrate 
the intimate relationship between form 
and content. Freshmen discever with 
wonder the possible subtleties of expres- 
sion. They come to the first semester of 
a special composition course fresh from 
high school, their conceptions of theme- 
writing limited by experience which has 
almost invariably been dull. In college 
work, they suddenly discover that cor- 
rect grammar cannot substitute for 
meaningful thought, that a gocd vocab- 
ulary is of no value without ideas on 
which to use it. The discovery delights 
and stimulates them; they acquire a new 
interest in writing and a new conviction 
of its importance. A few quotations from 
their impromptu themes will indicate 
how forcefully the change from the high 
school approach affects the bright fresh- 
man: 
The high school courses to which I was ex- 
posed did very little to develop thought; a 


strategic gerund or a sprinkling of dashes 
did a great deal to convert two pages of 
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trite sentiments into an “A” paper of pro- 
found judgments. W111 [the special course 
at Indiana] ... did wonders in beginning 
to fill the gap. Themes written with the use 
of the abstract and the concrete contrasted 
two major methods of setting down thought, 
and essays on such abstractions as freedom 
and democracy forced me to use those 
methods. At the same time, I learned to 
be specific by writing about the essential 
qualities of an inanimate object. 
From another theme: 
Written expression is a term that has a 
different meaning for the new freshman 
and for one who has completed W111. The 
unlearned consider “written expression” a 
kind of foreign language, with certain rules 
that must be followed, certain phrases that 
must always be included. From his high 
school composition courses the student has 
learned to present a paper on nearly any 
subject which will greatly impress many 
people by its grammatical correctness 
(well, almost correctness), its abundance of 
long words (correctly spelled, of course), 
and its usual quota of commonly-accepted 
generalizations, which lift the theme out 
of an earthly level and send it soaring 
through great heights of philosophical bril- 
liance. The first job of W111 is to help the 
student “unlearn” this misinformation. 
And yet another: 

Composition to me meant an extension of 
the course I had taken in high school, with 
the major emphasis on where the commas 
were placed in the sentence. It took only one 
theme to convince me that W111 was en- 
tirely different from my preconceived pic- 
ture. Content took on a new meaning. 
Words were justified because they added 
meaning to the theme, not because they 
were big words or gave evidence of a large 
vocabulary. I found that I had to sit down 
and give my topic some thought before 
I could begin to write a theme. 


The instructor in a special composi- 
tion section can demand higher stan- 
dards of reading, as well as of writing; 
he can insist on close and perceptive 
examination of the text. In this area, too, 
the freshman can be required to exer- 
cise his intelligence and subtlety; he can 
be taught to read critically, to analyze 
ideas and techniques. Instruction in 
reading in the average general composi- 
tion class frequently bogs down, with 
the teacher feeling triumphant if he can 


succeed in making his students grasp 
even the first level of meaning in a 
printed essay, if he can be sure they 
understand the long words. Special sec- 
tions, on the other hand, profit from 
being required to be alert, to measure 
and test the ideas of published authors 
against their own. This is a sort of train- 
ing which they rarely get in other 
courses. “Literature” seems too remote to 
the freshman to have immediate rele- 
vance to his life; the exercise in critical 
reading he may acquire in his literature 
classes tends not to carry over into other 
areas. When he applies the technique of 
close analysis to an essay on civil liber- 
ties, though, he is more likely to see the 
importance of careful examination of 
ideas in other phases of his life. This is 
the second aspect of the special com- 
position program which receives enthus- 
iastic comment from the students them- 
selves. To support this point I quote 
from three more themes: 

Our text, Contrasts, opened new avenues 
of thought. The articles in this book made 
me realize that the problems we discussed 
were considered important by more people 
than our small class group. 

During the semester we were asked to 
read and evaluate a number of short stories, 
poems, and essays, many of which I would 
never have considered reading otherwise... 
Whether they were good or bad is in itself 
unimportant. The fact that through class- 
room discussion of these writings I was 
forced to think about them and discuss their 
merits and weak points is the essence of this 
course. 

Evaluation and criticism in class of 
themes written by the class and of material 
in Contrasts opened up a new area of 
thought for me. For some reason, the 
authors of my high school texts were sup- 
posed to be infallible. Not so the authors 
included in Contrasts: often their faults 
were found and expanded into an argument 
with sound basis. This process of criticism 
not only led me to a better understanding 
of the grading of our papers, it showed me 
how to improve my writing, my conver- 
sation, and even my day-to-day thinking. 

It is in day-to-day thinking that the 
special composition courses have their 
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most far-reaching effect. The average— 
even the bright—seventeen- or eighteen- 
year-old has been exposed to few really 
stimulating ideas. He has usually ac- 
cepted the convictions of his parents 
and teachers automatically, or rebelled 
against them without knowing quite 
how to find new ones to replace the old. 
A university course which demands that 
its students examine their own ideas as 
well as the ones they read about is of 
tremendous value to the intelligent 
freshman. It is here that the students in 
the special composition course find its 
greatest significance. Orally and in their 
themes, they comment repeatedly on 
the impact that W111 has had on their 
total patterns of thought, the extent to 
which it influences their attitudes to- 
ward other courses and toward their 
own problems. A few excerpts speak for 
themselves: 

People entering Will are nothing more 
than “pupils” still harboring the ideas pre- 
sented to them in high school. Such “pupils” 
emerge from W111 as “students,” able to 
transform ideas and apply them in various 
ways in other courses and in other situa- 
tions that arise during their college careers. 

Knowing how to write will do no good if 
there is nothing provocative or challenging 
to write about, and more than this we need 
something to think about . . . W111 has, 
I believe, improved my capacity for making 
judgments. When I first entered the course 
I had the habit of writing in glowing gen- 
eralities without thinking of substantiating 
any statement I made. This was one of the 
problems we worked on as a class: getting 
away from generalities and talking in terms 
of facts, talking in terms of actualities. 

I believe that the most important task 
of W111 is to teach the student to avoid 
generalizations, to use facts, to think clear- 
ly and precisely. This is not the lazy man’s 
way of thinking. But the student who learns 
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to analyze his thoughts, to define any gen- 
eral terms he employs, and to prove every 
point he makes has not only learned how 
to write a better theme, but also how to 
criticize and evaluate the thoughts of 
others. No longer is he impressed by what 
psychologists call “glittering generalities.” 
“Freedom for the working man! Down with 
capitalistic slavery!” shouts the communist, 
and the unthinking follow like sheep to the 
slaughter. But the wise man considers care- 
fully. What has the communist said? What 
has he proved? Nothing. The student who 
has learned to think clearly is not only a 
better student, but a better citizen. 


In three main areas, then, the students 
of the special program appear to find the 
principal values of the course. They ap- 
preciate being introduced to a more 
complex and profound concept of the 
nature of a theme than they have been 
accustomed to; they enjoy and profit 
from the opportunity for critical evalua- 
tion of the written and printed word; 
and, above all, they are grateful for 
being forced to think, and to think in 
areas relevant to their own problems. To 
sum up the student attitude toward the 
course in the words of one young en- 
thusiast: “The student who takes this 
course may not be superior when he 
enters it, but his ideas and way of think- 
ing will be superior upon his completion 
of W111.” 


From the point of view both of stu- 
dent and of teacher, the special composi- 
tion program has much to recommend it. 
As a solution to one of the peculiar prob- 
lems of democratic education, a prob- 
lem which has recently been so sharply 
focused by our concern over the ad- 
vancement of Russian technology, it de- 
serves to be much more widely con- 
sidered. 





Maxwell Anderson and Composition 
and Communication 


MarTHA HEASLEY Cox! 


On September 20, 1917, The Quaker 
Campus, the official undergraduate pub- 
lication of Whittier College, Whittier, 
California, announced the arrival of Pro- 
fessor Maxwell Anderson to head the 
English department. Under _ banner 
headlines which proclaimed “Football 
Prospects Bright,” a much smaller head- 
line read “Many New Faculty Members 
Are Appointed This Year.” Four of the 
new staff, including Anderson, were 
pictured on the front page. The accom- 
panying article stated that Professor An- 
derson was a graduate of North Dakota 
University, where he had played guard 
and center on the football team; that he 
had recently received a M.A. degree and 
taught at Stanford University; and that 
he had contributed to the editorial col- 
umns of the San Francisco Bulletin. 


According to several newspaper bio- 
graphical sketches of Anderson, he was 
fired at Whittier after only one term. He 
supposedly read a poem entitled “A 
Prayer Before Battle” to his class and 
then commented that it would be most 
unfortunate if both the allies and the 
enemy prayed simultaneously for victory 
and for the annihilation of the enemy, as 
God might then be in quite a state of 
confusion. Somebody reported his re- 
marks to the Dean, who incidentally had 
come to Whittier just that fall with An- 
derson, and the new head of the English 
department was dismissed forthwith. 


Whether this anecdote is authentic or 
not, Anderson left no doubt as to his 
views on teaching English in an article 
entitled “Incommunicable Literature,” 
which was published in the November 2, 
1918, issue of Dial magazine. His com- 
ments on the teaching of spelling, punc- 
tuation, sentence structure, narration, 
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description, and analysis show that he 
knew full well the customary content of 
beginning freshman composition courses. 
It is self-evident to the man who has 
corrected themes for many classes that 
the creative faculty in any one student 
remains practically static, and that there 
are no visible results from methods the 
most varied, the most drastic, the most 
conscientious. No student has_ ever 
learned under my instruction to spell, or 
punctuate, or build a sentence. Nobody 
can teach these things. The original cryp- 
togram of letters is transferred to us in 
childhood, and afterwards we puzzle over 
it alone. He who can spell at the begin- 
ning remains able to spell at the end; he 
who can punctuate at first can punctuate 
still; he who early in life can narrate, 
describe, and analyze retains his power. 

Our students in composition grow, flour- 

ish, and die aloof from our aid, integral, 

sufficient to themselves, relying upon 
chance and whatever innate ability they 

possess. (p. 370) 

Although Anderson stated his case 
more forcibly, more fearlessly, and pos- 
sibly more positively than most English 
teachers would either desire or dare to 
do today, similar views are continually 
echoing in our convention halls and ap- 
pearing in our professional magazines. 
At the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication in San Fran- 
cisco last April, such opinions were ex- 
pressed not only in the corridors, 
lounges, and dining halls of the Shera- 
ton-Palace but also in the workshops 
themselves. And on the bottom of page 
346 in the April, 1959, issue of College 
English, this question appears: “Would 
you like to see Freshman English Abol- 
ished?” “The elimination of Freshman 
English, as It Is Now Taught, from the 
Curriculum” will be the topic of discus- 
sion in the college section meeting at 
the 1959 NCTE Convention in Denver 
next Thanksgiving. Brice Harris in his 
President’s address at the last meeting 
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of the NCTE said, when discussing 
teachers of composition, “Worst of all, 
perhaps, some of them are beginning to 
doubt that English as a subject matter 
field has any vital place in the curricu- 
lum of the future.” (College English, 
February, 1959, p. 222) 

George C. Gates states in College 
Composition and Communication Feb- 
ruary, 1959: “For almost thirty years I 
have been a teacher of composition. Yet 
in retrospect I cannot think of a single 
student to whom I have given real as- 
sistance in his writing.” (p. 18) In the 
same issue Paul C. Wermuth says: “Can 
any teacher seriously maintain that his 
students get better through the course 
of a semester? It doesn’t seem so to me. 
A student of mine once rose from an 
F to a B in one semester, but this was 
so unusual IJ still marvel at it, though it 
occurred six years ago. I often think that 
I am not teaching them anything at all, 
but merely identifying the level at which 
they write.” (p. 22) Mr. Wermuth con- 
cludes: “We long ago passed that mys- 
tical point . . . where what we were try- 
ing to do was worth doing; and the 
freshman composition course becomes 
more mechanical, less effective, and 
duller each year. Passing over the ques- 
tion whether composition is teachable at 
all, we can surely say that at least it isn’t 
under present conditions.” (p. 24) 

The popular solution for the composi- 
tion teacher himself as expressed in pri- 
vate conversations, panel discussions, 
workshops, and trade journals is that he 
must escape by rising in stature until he 
can demand and receive the coveted 
courses in literature. Gates has his myth- 
ical Professor Scone say: “I will be glad 
when I am an associate professor. I will 
get out of this drudgery, this second- 
hand work. I will get into literature and 
etherealize the inner tragedy of Hamlet. 
I will also condemn the instructor for 
not teaching my students how to write 
a paper on Ophelia’s gestures of de- 
spair.” (p. 20) In October, 1958, College 


Composition and Communciation con- 
tained the report of the preceding 
March Conference workshop on main- 
taining standards in spite of rising en- 
rollments. This report read in part: “In 
spite of the effective work of the CCCC, 
the composition teacher is still a second 
citizen in most departments. Worse than 
this, he feels himself inferior. Too often 
he entered teaching because of a love 
of literature and a vague feeling that a 
professor of English spends his life sit- 
ting in a study reading his favorite 
books. In graduate school he learned that 
teaching composition is a form of tor- 
ture reserved for apprentice teachers. As 
quickly as possible he hoped to escape 
upward into lit. courses and joint the 
rank of the aristocrats, the literary schol- 
ars.” (p. 182) 


For what minute solace it may offer 
the composition teacher who feels so put 
upon, here Anderson would disagree 
with current opinion. He saw little, if 
any, hope for success or reward of ac- 
complishment for those who preside 
over the usually much yearned for liter- 
ature courses either. 


In the realm of literature the conditions 
are similar. The same lad who in high 
school precociously understood the sonnet 
on Westminster Bridge will in the Uni- 
versity find subtle meanings and inter- 
play of thought in the series to the River 
Duddon. We do not broaden and deepen 
them. If they are broadened and deepened 
they do it by themselves, by the force of 
hidden aspirations, by natural mental 
growth. Those who are stupid, except in 
extraordinary instances, will remain 
stupid; the man who was brilliant once 
is now unchanged. Knowledge can be im- 
parted in limited quantities, a dead and 
useless, uninspired knowledge of the 
anatomy of certain poetry and prose. But 
whatever appreciation. of the masters 
your student may show in your presence 
he has capacity for in your absence. You 
may amuse him and yourself by what you 
say; the time in class may pass pleasant- 
ly enough; but you cannot add a cubit to 
his understanding. George Bernard Shaw 
is always himself; so is William Cowper; 
so are Janet, and Fred, and Algernon. 
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The boy who loves literature will read 
it in the library; the others suffer many 
purposeless and grilling hours. As well 
attempt to explain orthodox Christianity 
to a Buddhist, as the flower of literature 
to the uninterested. He cannot under- 
stand, and he does not wish to. We are 
tilting against a mill—a huge, bellyless, 
soulless organization, compact of dullness, 
custom, and immutable law. We may tear 

a flange, but there is no possibility of 

convincing. (p. 370) 

Compare this passage of Anderson’s 
with Wermuth’s statement: “My confes- 
sion [that he is able to see no change in 
grades or ability in his students] may 

. . show the truth of the assertion that 
a person's writing reveals his whole self 
accurately and pitilessly, that the quali- 
ties of mind of a C student forbid his 
ever becoming an A student, no matter 
how charming his personality or even 
how hard he works.” (p. 22) 

Anderson concludes his short article 
by admitting first that he has overstated 
his case and second that he was in a pes- 
simistic mood when writing it. He then 
asks: “Is there hope for us?” His conclu- 
sion is that “perhaps professors are, in a 
vague way, makers of atmosphere—as 
has been so often less flatteringly hinted 
by sundry college journals” and that al- 
though “our recognized output is sugar- 
ed stupidity . . . the plan may be worth 
maintaining for its by-products.” 

We do not know just when Anderson 
wrote this article, but probably during 
the time when he was teaching, since he 
always includes himself among the pro- 
fessors and since his address was listed 
as Whittier at the conclusion of the pub- 
lished article. When Anderson left Whit- 
tier College, he entered newspaper work 
and relinquished forever the title of pro- 
fessor. According to an article in Current 
Biography, “his desire to write became 
stronger and stronger, together with his 
wish to earn more money than teaching 
offered.”2 


But whatever his reasons for leaving 


2“Maxwell Anderson,’ Current Biography, 
III, (November, 1942), I. 


the teaching field, Anderson once more 
gave his views about it in an article 
which was printed in the September 20, 
1919, issue of Dial. In “The Scholar Too 
Late,” Anderson portrays vividly the bit- 
ter fate of one man who stayed in the 
profession, a man who, according to the 
article, was once Anderson’s teacher and 
whose career he had followed after- 
wards. Professor Maurice, as Anderson 
calls him, is “the drawing card of the 
English department.” Students throng to 
his classes and freshman girls fall in love 
with him, but he “sees himself as a po- 
tential hero defeated by relentless des- 
tiny.” He detests lecturing, theses, and 
philosophy. “These things he tolerates, 
he will tell you in private with open 
bitterness, to make a living.” 


Professor Maurice had published early 
in his career and now had three volumes 
of poetry to his credit. But on days 
which followed a flood of rejection slips, 
he used to refer bitterly to his standing 
at the university and to the fact that 
other men had been promoted over him 
“because he believed in literature, and 
not only in its dry bones, because he 
chose to write of his own times rather 
than for the Journal of Modern Philol- 
ogy.” 

He would say ruefully though with 
playfulness [to the little band of univer- 
sity students who gathered around him] 
that it would pay any young idealistic 
instructor to put his scruples in his pock- 
et and write a dull paper or two. Once, 
when asked to take a place on a philo- 
logical program to fill a sudden vacancy, 
he evolved over night a novel and star- 
tling theory concerning the rhythms of 
Beowulf which made the doctors thought- 
ful. He chuckled over his feat, and 
brought the essay out for our delectation, 
treating the episode as a mad prank, a 
sort of practical joke on the pundits. 
They had told him it was one of the best 
papers ever listed in their series. And he 
admitted that it probably was. He named 
over a fanciful list of subjects that had 
occurred to him for similar treatment— 
Styles of Beards in Chaucer, A Shadwell 
Concordance, The Use of Poisons in 
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Webster’s Dramas. “You think I’m jok- 
ing,” he said suddenly, turning on us, 
“but there isn’t one of those ideas that 
wouldn’t get across.” In this same year 
he published two papers in the Modern 
Language Review on The Authenticity of 
of Accepted Anglo-Saxon Word-Root 
Derivations. They were received with 
something as nearly approaching acclaim 
as the academic world has ever shown. 
(p. 240) 


But all of the professor’s bitterness 
was forgotten immediately when one of 
his plays was accepted by a Broadway 
producer. When the play ran for only 
two weeks, however, he dropped the 
whole subject of dramatics and turned to 
poetry again—again without real suc- 
cess. He still dreams of writing great 
poetry and great plays. But Anderson 
came to know now subconsciously that 
he never could have written either, no 
matter how much time he might have 
had. For this reason, perhaps, Professor 
Maurice slowly succumbed to the “eru- 
dite and uninteresting in literature” in 
an attempt to gain promotion. 


He had failed in the thing he believed in, 
living literature; and he had made sev- 
eral magnificent. successes without effort 
in philogical criticism. In the intervening 
years he has faced squarely about. He 
has taken the little-worked subject of 
Restoration drama as his province and 
set his keen mind to clearing it of doubt 

. The intellect that worked so un- 
certainly at creative effort has functioned 
in research with uncanny surety and in- 
sight ... But he has not got the coveted 
full professorship. This is the symbol and 
the reality of his disappointment. When 
he gave himself up to the ideals of Ger- 
man Scholarship the country was definite- 
ly for the first time turning from them. 
He has made himself at great pains 
master of an outworn technique. His con- 
cession was made too late. The gods have 
rejected his unwilling, tardy sacrifice. It 
is still as a lecturer to undergraduates 
that he holds his place and makes himself 
invaluable. To be sure he is the one man 
who cannot see clearly his own situation 
nor understand the inevitable forces that 
array themselves against his new-found, 
hard-won position. In the evenings, in all 
free hours, he works at a steadily grow- 
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ing and monumental masterpiece of old 
school commentary, his Restoration Dic- 
tionary, and in the mornings he faces as 
in his youth the flooding, wearing tides of 
uninformed humanity; with every year 
quieter, sadder, more subtly ironical— 
idolized, hero-worshipped, and with no 

escape. (p. 241) 

Maxwell Anderson, when he left Whit- 
tier College in 1917, escaped forever the 
output of sugared stupidity to unin- 
formed humanity. Undoubtedly his Pro- 
fessor Maurice was a projection of his 
own fate had he remained academic. In 
some respects this projection, which ap- 
peared in 1919, was uncannily accurate. 
In 1925 Anderson published a volume of 
verse You Who Have Dreams, poems 
with a haunting Houseman-like quality, 
which like Professor Maurice’s made no 
great impression on the literary world. 
Anderson’s first play White Desert was 
produced on Broadway in 1923 and 
closed after only two weeks, the exact 
run of Professor Maurice’s failure. It is 
unlikely that had he still been Professor 
Anderson at that time, grading fresh- 
man compositions and lecturing to un- 
dergraduate classes, he would have had 
the leisure, the encouragement, or the 
enthusiasm to collaborate with Laurence 
Stallings on What Price Glory, which 
launched him into success in 1924. In- 
stead one wonders if his projection of 
1919 would not have proved entirely ac- 
curate and if Professor Anderson too 
would not have succumbed to the pres- 
sures to succeed in the academic world 
through the dry bones of research rather 
than through the living literature which 
both he and Professor Maurice loved. 

Wermuth concludes his discussion of 
the lot of the composition teacher with 
“And such drudgery! . . . no wonder dry 
rot sets -in early, and that many take the 
route of scholarship to escape. There 
isn’t enough in this to keep a man alive, 
and many die rapidly.” (p. 22) Fortu- 
nately for the American theatre, Max- 
well Anderson could not face the inevi- 
table and futile drudgery he envisioned. 




















Criteria foran Adequate Composition Course’ 


JONATHAN BisHOpP? 


An old teacher of mine, Henry Aiken 
of the Harvard Philosophy Department, 
once wrote an article on “Criteria for an 
Adequate Aesthetics.” His paper began 
by finding the field of aesthetics crowd- 
ed by competing theories, each asserting 
a claim to absolute possession, and none 
showing evidence why this claim should 
be granted to itself rather than another. 
I recall being impressed with Professor 
Aiken’s decision to look for the char- 
acteristics by which one could identify 
a sufficient theory of aesthetics, instead 
of continuing the appealing but incon- 
clusive game by announcing one more 
theory of his own. 

The field of composition has less aca- 
demic dignity as yet than aesthetics, but 
it too can seem a chaos of competing 
voices, each saying, “This is what we do 
at Oshkosh,” or, “This is what I would 
do at Oshkosh if only the chairman 
would let me.” The situation in the dis- 
cipline as a whole can look like one of 
those class discussions we used to be 
proud of when we first started teaching, 
in which everyone spoke at once and the 
bell rang upon a group of people con- 
vinced that the exhilaration of argu- 
ment was the same as intellectual pro- 
gress. If this is so, it would be worth 
trying to discover general standards we 
could agree upon by which this distinc- 
tion could be drawn. 

There is, to start with, one fact almost 
everyone can agree upon: the existing 
situation is unsatisfactory. Almost every- 
one knows some of the reasons for this: 
the inertia of departmental bureaucracy, 
the indifference of the oligarchs who run 
our little worlds, the more painful in- 





1Revision of a paper presented in Panel IX, 
Conference on College Composition and Com- 
munication, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, April 3, 1959. 
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difference of the graduate students who, 
for reasons that have nothing to do with 
the needs of the students, inevitably do 
most of the teaching, the Detroit-like 
competition on unessentials among the 
publishers, and finally, always operative, 
our own ignorance and cynicism and 
fatigue. 

I don’t mention the freshmen them- 
selves in this list; it isn’t fair to complain 
about their inertia, for that presumably 
is the problem teachers attack, not one 
of the checks on their powers. The stu- 
dents are in any case more flexible, 
easier to interest, than the other classes 
of people involved in the situation, per- 
haps because they have no power of 
decision, except the power to withdraw, 
aggressively or by assuming a mask of 
false competence, from the meaning of 
their own actions. 


When one makes this unhappy judg- 
ment, or when in cheerfuller moments 
one responds to some attractive proposal 
encountered in rumor or reading, what 
criteria are employed? Would it be pos- 
sible to get out into the open the char- 
acteristics a good course would more or 
less possess? If so, a developed sense of 
standards might influence to the good 
everyone's inventiveness in local situa- 
tions, as well as provide a way to reason 
out the dissatisfactions too many feel 
with the doldrums and mock-work of 
the existing state of affairs. 


The first test any course should pass 
is one a fair number of composition 
teachers probably think they have pas- 
sed, without trying. It may be put in 
the form of a question. Does the course 
deal with, relate to, examine, analyze 
the student’s actual experience? These 
verbs are all extremely abstract, and 
leave unanswered the further questions 
which immediately follow—what exper- 
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ience? And how does the course deal 
with it? Yet even in its more general 
form the application of this criterion will 
identify as unacceptable a certain spe- 
cies of theme topic. One could cut out, 
once and for all, topics like “How Opti- 
mistic Is My Own Age” or “Friendship 
and Imagination” or “Science and Hope 
for the Future.”? These matters won't do 
because they can be written about only 
in the subjunctive mood. They invite the 
student to summarize, neatly or messily, 

depending on the degree of his training 
in theme writing, the received opinions 
on the topic in question—opinions which 
the better student may very well sup- 
pose to be his own—in the received style. 
In order to write such themes the stu- 
dent need only employ the intellectual 
pusillanimity he has acquired to pick out 
of the air the expected middle-class sen- 
timents and hand them back. To be sure, 
a quantity of fake experience can be 
provided him as “material” (the word 
is suggestive) for such themes, in the 
shape of articles written in the required 
tone on model topics taken from middle- 
brow magazines. He may even be asked 
to go to the library and discover more 
ersatz nourishment of this sort for him- 
self, as if his anthology wasn’t enough. 


The Criterion of Experience would 
enable us to cut all this sort of pseudo- 
activity away. Whatever else a good 
course does, it should ask the student 
to deal with experience he has actually 
had; experience he can write about in 
the indicative mood, in the first person 
singular. His sentences can then start, 
ook “The scientist must measure care- 


fully . ’ but “Yesterday afternoon in 
Lab I used a planimeter . . .” The sub- 
ject matter, the material, af a good 


course is always what the first person 
did in fact see, do, undertake, experi- 
ence. 


3All to be found in a recent text, picked 
nearly at random from a shelf of publisher’s 
free copies: Joseph Satin’s Ideas in Context, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
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The Criterion of Experience, even in 
its simplest, most abstract form, would 
do a lot of good if it were really applied. 
The trouble is, it isn’t. People pay lip 
service to it, onl then turn right around 
and concoct syllabi which have nothing 
to do with experience at all, which are, 
as anyone on the outside can see, opin- 
ion in its dreariest, most Sunday Times 
Magazine Section form. I suspect this 
happens because people in academic 
life are themselves too often living and 
thinking in such a way that they can't 
tell the difference between an _ exper- 
ience and an opinion, because for them 
the two have coalesced. 

Even if one accepts and feels the 
weight of this criterion, there is a furth- 
er question one is obliged to answer. 
What experience should form the ma- 
terial of a course? After all, any fresh- 
man has lived a fairly long time, he has 
experienced a good deal, more than he 
is himself aware of, one is sure. Even if 
one doesn’t count his past, the fresh- 
man’s present alone, his first college 
year, is full of events and feelings, all of 
them pressing upon him. It would be 
nice if there were secondary criteria 
which would help single out the areas 
within this continent of experience 
which are suitable for exploitation, 
marking off the boundaries of the un- 
suitable, the parts of life that should 
definitely not be entered into. 

If one takes the longer view one could 
claim that there aren't any such for- 
bidden areas, that the literary hero, the 
man of words, is precisely he who makes 
himself responsible for the whole of his 
experience, and makes it his own by 
communicating it with his neighbors. It 
wouldn't be untrue to say that the co- 
vert purpose of any composition course 
is to give the students a chance to do 
just this, to relate the job they do on the 
apparent topic they are asked to write 
on to their private interests, interests the 
course knows nothing about. But if this 
happens, it is education, which by defini- 
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tion a teacher must avoid; must never 
mention; it is the open secret of his ex- 
plicit plans, but only an active possibil- 
ity as long as no one attends to it. 

In practice, there are inevit: ibly 
boundaries to the experience teachers 
can profitably engage with. One sup- 
plement under the Criterion of Experi- 
ence occurs to me, which qualifies the 
rule that the subject matter ought to be 
what the students do. 

This is the paradoxical fact that the 
best experiences for teaching purposes 
are the uninteresting ones. The material 
of the course had better not come from 
that portion of their life which really 
matters to the students. I wish this 
weren't so. It would be a lot more inter- 
esting, and probably more “educational,” 
in the sense in which I just used the 
word, if the students could talk about 
their relations with their parents or their 
girls or their teachers; about failure, or 
fear, or sex, or anger, or, above all, their 
own identities. After all, “Who are you?” 
is the most interesting question you can 
ask anyone, and it is always askable, 
since our selves are with us all the time, 
and no part of our experience is far 
from expressing an element of those 
selves. The literary hero I just spoke of, 
the ideal man of words, does perpetually 
and constantly address himself to this 
question, regardless of risk; which is 
why he is a hero, and why one reads 
him. 

But such interesting topics are not 
optimal subjects for a composition 
course. There are various reasons, but 
the best is the most obvious. A fresh- 
man hasn’t for the most part found out 
who he is; his identity is problematic, 
mysterious, and bound up with panic, 
dependency, and __ self-distrust. His 
knowledge and his ignorance are mixed 
with feelings which obscure the limits 
of both. If he writes about a topic in 
which his identity is involved, strong 
fumes are released, half to express a 
state of feeling he identifies as his own 


half to conceal from himself, his teach- 
ers, and his fellow students the facts he 
cannot at the moment of wrong afford 
to face. No one can write well under 
such circumstances, though it is possible 
to write worse than you thought you 
knew how, because, since you cannot see 
clearly enough to perceive the difference 
between the situation and the language 
you use to deal with it, you confuse the 
two; which makes you the victim of 
words instead of their master. 

The English teacher is interested in 
experience as it appears in words. If the 
experience cannot be put into words 
with a certain deliberation, it had better 
be ignored. It may rise to expressibility 
later in the life of the student, or it may 
not. In any case, we are better off leav- 
ing it be. 

Criterion Number One, then, requires 
a supplement. The subject matter of an 
adequate composition course will come 
from that part of the student’s actual ex- 
perience in which he is not emotionally 
interested, that part which he can af- 
ford to examine with disinterested cur- 
iosity. Obviously one shouldn't overdo, 
and pick a topic too trivial to hold at- 
tention, or something too much on the 
periphery of the student's life, or too 
remote in time. If one does, there will 
be a strong temptation for the student 
to manufacture experiences he hasn't 
had, or hasn't had recently enough to be 
sure about. And when that happens, we 
get work which fails the criterion in its 
simplest form; we get opinion, or What 
the Teacher Wants, instead of experi- 
ence, or What I Did. 

I have found in practice that one can 
get good results by choosing experiences 
ahead of time, and telling the students 
to go out and have them. This insures 
community and recentness, and if one 
chooses well, indifference and_signifi- 
cance too. Best of all are experiences like 
drawing objects or making maps or 
measuring length which can be done 
over again in the classroom, and con- 
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tinue to make sense when abstracted 
from their normal context. The experi- 
ences which a class can meaningfully 
take up are those experiences which the 
class, as a class, can have; not those they 
possess, or half-possess, as real individ- 
uals. 

Of these common experiences, there is 
one which is always repeatable in the 
classroom: the words the students have 
in fact used to define whatever it is you 
have asked them to talk about. These 
words, and their discoverable relation to 
the portion of experience which has 
been isolated, become publicly readable, 
examinable, discussable. 

This brings up Criterion Number 
Two, which may be called the Criterion 
of Language. If the first test of an ade- 
quate course is, does it deal with the 
actual experience of the student?, the 
second becomes, is it so contrived as to 
elicit from the student an awareness of 
the verbal element in that experience? 
Do the day-to-day tasks expected of the 
students look as if they contributed to 
this awareness? A course which passes 
this test is doing what an English course 
can properly do. The teacher who has 
got himself into a position where he can 
ask his students what the verbal element 
in their experience amounts to is doing 
his job. He can ask this question rhetor- 
ically, linguistically, or semantically; it 
does not matter. The thing that concerns 
him is not the truth of the experience, 
which is too large a question to be asked 
academically at all; or the facts, which 
is a matter for the historian; or the at- 
titudes, which belong to psychology; or 
whether facts and attitudes together 
make up a Good Thing—which is a mat- 
ter for bull-sessions and essays in fresh- 
man texts—but the verbal dimension, the 
role played by words or any symbolic 
system which is used as words are used 
to hold, identify, and control raw ex- 
perience. 

The smaller questions into which this 
one great question breaks up make a 
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long list, and which a teacher will want 
to ask depends on his slant. An old- 
fashioned course in rhetoric, asking only 
over and over again have you said what 
you mean, have you rendered your ex- 
perience successfully into words, would 
pass this criterion. So would a course 
which asked, how far is the experience 
we are examining already tacitly verbal- 
ised even before you commenced to 
write? How does the language in which 
it is or may be embodied vary with 
your point of view, your audience, your 
special knowledge? In any case, a course 
should be a series of maneuvers intend- 
ed to put the student in such a position 
that he will discover for himself, per- 
haps for the first time, that he is using 
language; that every experience has a 
verbal dimension. A good course will 
make him aware of the degree to which 
he is using a set of tools to relate himself 
to the world, and remind him that he 
might as well know what he is doing. 

The Criterion of Language is a hard 
one to satisfy in practice, though it isn’t 
hard to set up something which comes 
up to scratch as a plan. The teacher’s 
questions may not in fact serve to elicit 
a consciousness of language, because the 
teacher is inefficient or the student 
asleep, or because the questions arouse 
a response all right, but a response to 
the substance of the experience too 
strong to permit an attention to the 
symbolic structure which controls this 
substance to develop. And here the sup- 
plement to Criterion One comes into 
play: one must keep the substance dull 
enough to throw the organizing struc- 
ture into high relief. Or, again, the ex- 
perience will turn out to involve a verbal 
element, but in so complex or specialized 
a shape as to be ungetatable in an ele- 
mentary course. Mathematics, beyond 
the simplest level, or sociology, or his- 
tory, suggest themselves as examples; 
one can, after all, spend years studying 
the languages of these sciences and fail 
to understand the way they really work. 
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There is another difficulty, of a kind 
which I find hard to solve, though per- 
haps other temperaments wouldn't be 
bothered by it. Suppose one assigns a 
topic like measuring the area of a desk- 
top. On the face of it this would satisfy 
both criteria. All the students can be 
asked to measure the area of the desk- 
top, and to explain how they do it; the 
process in question is easily made a part 
of their experience. It is evidently a dull 
topic; no one is apt to be emotionally 
disturbed by such an assignment. And it 
is easy to analyze the role of language, 
or rather languages, involved; in the 
course of finding the area of a desk-top 
one is obliged to move from what by 
convention we agree to as the actual 
world to a geometrical world, in which 
the desk-top becomes a rectangle; from 
there one moves into an algebraic uni- 
verse, where the desk-top appears as a 
formula, and finally to the world of 
arithmetic, from which one returns home 
to actuality. These separate “worlds,” I 
take it, are actually vocabularies, and the 
name for the desk-top in each idiom is 
related to the name in any one of the 
other idioms in what, in other contexts, 
we would identify as a metaphorical 
way. Problems of this kind are attractive 
because the verbal maneuvers in their 
solution are so totally analyzable; they 
are, as we say, “teachable.” What about, 
however, the student whose mind resists 
inferences from minor instances, and 
dislikes the abnormal slowing down of 
habitual events to a speed at which their 
structure is visible? There are a good 
number of him, and for his sake it is 
probably worth while not fulfilling Cri- 
terion Two fanatically. A topic like “A 
Student Hang-out” or even “A Family 
Conflict,” with all its inexpressibilities 
upon it, may prove in the end more 
fruitful. 

The mention of such practical rami- 
fications to Criterion Number Two, the 
Criterion of Language, brings me to the 
final criterion for an adequate composi- 
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tion course. If the first may be called 
the Criterion of Experience, and the 
second the Criterion of Language, the 
third is perhaps barely nameable as the 
Criterion of Independency. Like the 
first, everyone gives it lip-service. Like 
the other two, it may be put in the form 
of a question. Does the course in ques- 
tion allow the student to do for himself 
the job implied by the first two criteria; 
that is, is it the student who discovers 
for himself the words he is using in his 
own life? 

This criterion is the hardest of all to 
satisfy. For one thing, passing the test 
of independency requires a teacher who 
really knows what he wants his students 
to become aware of, and therefore is 
capable of inventing the right questions 
and bold enough to press for answers to 
them once he has got the students really 
in front of some experience, really using 
a system of symbols to control it. He 
must ask “What are you doing; what are 
you doing; what are you doing,” varying 
the stress as necessary until something 
happens. Circumstances will ensure that 
the opportunity does not come up to 
press matters home more than, say, six 
times in a term; the teacher has to be 
ready when the moment does arrive. 

The far side of this necessary peda- 
gogical virtue is the corresponding vice. 
As the terms go by, and the course be- 
comes easy, and nobody else arrives to 
jog the teacher’s mind out of its rut, he 
will get to know too well the answer he 
wants; the students will sense this, and 
suspend their efforts to understand their 
own experience in favor of the socially 
more amusing trick of finding out what 
the teacher wants. When a course gets 
into this corner, it has flunked Criterion 
Three badly. 

If one holds the three criteria in mind 
simultaneously, one has a definition of 
the ideal, the putative, student; He Who 
Finds Out for Himself How he Uses 
Symbols to Organize his World. Such a 
definition takes one beyond the limits 
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of the composition course itself, to be 
sure; but there is no need to apologize 
for that. The course which passes these 
three criteria will thereby prove itself 
a legitimate foundation for any intel- 
lectus! structure one can imagine build- 
ing upon it. Indeed, it is, I suppose, the 
criteria one is really teaching: if they 
would be got over to the student, he 
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could do his own testing, and his sur- 
vival within the academic situation 
would be predictably more sure. In any 
case an adequate course, a course that 
passed these tests, would not, at the 
very least, be inconsistent with authentic 
intellect. And this in itself would be a 
considerable achievement in our aca- 
demic world. 


Operation Forecast: Better Writing Through 
Guided Research 


Morton N. CoHEen! 


On the first day of each term, I walk 
into my English 2 class (the second half 
of Freshman English) with a bound 
volume of over two hundred pages con- 
taining some twenty-three essays. The 
title page reads: Operation Forecast, A 
View of American Life in 1980, Prepared 
by Students of English 2, The City Col- 
lege of New York. Holding the volume 
up before the new group, I tell them 
that this book, which is about to go to 
the College library for permanent ref- 
erence, was written by students very 
much like themselves and that before 
the end of the term they too will have 
added to the library a similar collection 
of essays. 

The students are filled less with awe 
than with apprehension by this news, 
and their misgivings only increase when 
they first glance at the fourteen-page 
syllabus. The course calendar tells them 
that they will prepare three long re- 
search papers with accompanying out- 
lines, read two novels, and make four 
oral reports. They are further dismayed 
by the large part of the syllabus devoted 
to showing them how to document a re- 
search paper and prepare a bibliogra- 
phy. First exposure to Operation Fore- 
cast is obviously a depressing experience 
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and usually too much so for one or two, 
who quickly drop out. The others, as 
one student put it, resign themselves to 
their fate and decide “to give it the old 
college try.” 

Operation Forecast is a course in 
guided research that does more for my 
freshmen than any other approach I 
have tried. Its purpose is to make stu- 
dents think intelligently and write cor- 
rectly and interestingly by exposing 
them, under rather heavy pressure, to 
a considerable amount of good exposi- 
tory prose. Operation Fovecast assumes 
that the student learns best when, hav- 
ing selected a subject that interest him, 
he explores it on his own in order to ex- 
plain it to others. 

During the first class I tell the stu- 
dents that they are to spend the entire 
term studying a single subject of their 
choice, a topic not too close to their 
academic major that helps present a 
picture of American life. Their first 
paper will survey their subject histor- 
ically; the second will study present con- 
ditions in their area; and the third will 
carefully predict things to come. A mim- 
eographed list of some sixty suggestions 
(for example, atomic energy, juvenile 
delinquency, the theater, transportation, 
race relations, the family, education) 
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helps them choose, but they may sug- 
gest their own topics as well. 


By the second class meeting, each stu- 
dent has already made his choice. But 
before he begins to search for material, 
he must become familiar with the es- 
sential procedures and tools of research. 
We spend some time in class talking 
about how to gather information, take 
notes, use index cards; about the dangers 
of plagiarism and the benefits of out- 
lines; and about the traps that lie in 
the researcher’s path and how to avoid 
them. We also discuss how to document 
a research paper, and we take an hour 
to work on a page of footnote exercises. 
The students receive four sample manu- 
script pages and a model bibliography 
to guide them when they are ready to 
prepare their own papers, and they 
know that they may at any time raise 
problems in research or documentation 
not covered in the syllabus. I do not 
lecture on the specific research tools; 
this information the students supply for 
one another. Each student, as assigned, 
reports orally upon one basic reference 
work: the various guides to periodical 
literature, newspaper indexes, some en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, bi- 
ographical references, and other sources 
of essential information. 


Before the students finish giving these 
oral reports, they are already busy 
searching out the history of their chosen 
subjects. If a student is writing about 
architecture, he may go as far back as 
ancient Greece or he may begin with 
the earliest forms of American archi- 
tecture and describe the changes that 
have taken place through the years. In 
preparing his report, he must use at 
least one periodical and one issue of the 
New York Times, and include these 
items in his bibliography to demonstrate 
that he is able to manage such material 
and use microfilm. These first papers are 
due during the sixth week of the term, 
but the student hands in a sentence out- 
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line ten days before the paper, which 
permits me to comment on how he has 
selected and organized his material be- 
fore he prepares his final copy. 


Despite close supervision, the first 
papers are not, as a rule, very good. The 
student too often serves up an over- 
stuffed, shapeless essay. His research is 
too evident and his quotations are too 
long, too frequent, and wrenched into 
context. His documentation is faulty, his 
organization at best mechanical, and his 
writing frequently cumbersome and in- 
correct. Worst of all, the paper is dull. 
He has gathered a great deal of material, 
he has learned much, but he has not 
selected discreetly, put his material to- 
gether well, or taken the time to phrase 
his ideas clearly and felicitously. 


With the corrected paper before us, 
the student and I tackle his individual 
difficulties in conference (we meet once 
every two or three weeks during the 
term). We talk about how he might 
have selected material more carefully, 
how he could have tightened his or- 
ganization, about the attitudes of the 
researcher and scholar, and about lan- 
guage. Because we spend almost no 
class time on the principles of English 
usage, the conference is particularly val- 
uable for pointing out the student's writ- 
ing errors. At the end of the paper I 
indicate those chapters in his handbook 
that he should review and urge him to 
guard against committing the same er- 
rors in his second paper. 


As soon as the students have com- 
pleted their first papers, they begin re- 
porting on them in class. Reports are 
necessarily brief (each set of reports 
takes only two or three class hours), but 
the question periods are longer and, 
what is more, controversial and exciting. 

By the time the student has begun 
the second report (due the ninth week), 
he has found many of the short cuts to 
information and writes a more compact 
and interesting paper. For the facts of 
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present conditions he cannot rely very 
heavily upon books; he must search for 
current reports in periodicals. Because 
he is more familiar now with the limits 
of his subject and with the essential facts 
and forces he is dealing with, and be- 
cause he has already been through the 
ordeal of constructing one long research 
paper, he handles the material more 
confidently on the second try. His transi- 
tions are better, he quotes less and more 
skillfully, and his documentation is more 
nearly complete and correct. Sometimes 
he is even more imaginative: he does not 
always organize the essay chronolog- 
ically, and in selecting his material and 
presenting it, he strives to capture the 
reader's interest. 


Classroom reports on the second 
papers are also more polished. Informal 
teamwork now becomes apparent. The 
student no longer phrases his questions 
to embarrass his colleague; he obviously 
gears them to improve Operation Fore- 
cast and to raise basic issues. 


Before starting on their third and most 
difficult papers, those in which they pre- 
dict what American life will be like in 
1980 (they are due the twelfth week), 
the students read Huxley’s Brave New 
World and Orwell’s Nineteen FEighty- 
Four (both available in paperbacks), 
and we discuss the books both as liter- 
ature and as social criticism. The novels 
and our discussion heighten the students’ 
interest and send them to the libraries 
ready to burrow deep either to confirm 
or to deny Huxley, Orwell, the ideas 
their classmates have expressed, and, 
perhaps most important, their own hopes 
and fears. 


Students who believe that there exists 
only scanty evidence about the future of 
our civilization are soon disabused of 
this notion. Man’s uncertainty and 
heightened anxiety about what is in 
store for him seems to have worked in 
favor of Operation Forecast. Wherever 
the students turn in the library, they 
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find essays and magazine articles about 
our expectations for the next decade, 
the next twenty-five years, or the twenty- 
first century, many of them written by 
outstanding journalists, scientists, phil- 
osophers, politicians, historians, and 
clerics. 

As it turns out, reading, thinking, and 
writing about the future are not the 
only illuminating features of Operation 
Forecast at this point. The library itself 
has become a revelation. Both the col- 
lege and large public library baffle stu- 
dents when they first begin their work 
in English 2. They have not, as a rule, 
used libraries for much beyond brows- 
ing through open shelves or consulting 
encyclopedias. Here they come face to 
face for the first time with a seemingly 
impenetrable mass of catalogues and 
reference books. But they invariably 
learn their way through the labryinth. 
By their own admission, they “waste” 
less than half the time on their third 
papers that they do in searching out ma- 
terial for their first. “I experienced a 
great satisfaction,” wrote a student re- 
cently at the end of a term. “in becoming 
efficient in using research sources, in 
understanding the workings of the li- 
brary, and in realizing that I could lick 
almost any problem in gathering infor- 
mation.” 


Another source of facts and opinion is 
the interview. Students discuss their 
subiects with faculty members and other 
snecialists who, interestingly enough, 
are more than willing to speak with 
them. For instance, a student came into 
class one day last year brimming with 
excitement. He had been writing on 
juvenile delinquency, and Harrison Sal- 
isbury of the New York Times, who had 
just then completed his admirable study 
of the subject, had talked with him at 
some length. 

The final papers are varied and en- 
grossing. One student discussed the pos- 
sible directions American literature 
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could take in the next twenty years; two 
have written on music and its future in 
the United States, three on architecture, 
three on subliminal perception, four on 
communications, six on education, one 
on men’s fashions, one on American cul- 
ture, another on American morality, and 
a number about religion, medicine, and 
technology, to mention just a sampling 
of the subjects covered. The essays grip 
one’s attention, and the oral reports of- 
ten electrify the class. And even if the 
prognostications should not turn out to 
be accurate, not much is lost. For we 
all learn a great deal about the forces at 
work in our society, the trend toward 
less work and more leisure, the changing 
nature of the American home, family, 
city and, most of all, the American mind 
and character. 


These papers are, furthermore, fin- 
ished pieces of work. The students have 
benefited from their hours in the library, 
they have eliminated most of the writing 
errors and overcome the other difficulties 
in their previous essays. But what most 
distinguishes these last papers is an 
over-all strength, a firm approach, and 
the writer’s confidence in his ability to 
say something worth while and to say it 
meaningfully. Many students show a 
distinct improvement in expressing 
themselves, a strong and consistent point 
of view, a terseness, and a concern for 
reader interest. 


I make no corrections whatever on 
the third essays. Nor would it often be 
necessary to do so. The papers read 
well, take one quickly from beginning 
to end, and often the only comment that 
comes to mind is “Bravo!” I do, however, 
put a comment and a grade on a separ- 
ate slip of paper which I later give the 
student. 


At this point I select a committee of 
three students and turn over all the final 
essays to them. They in turn arrange 
the papers logically, write an introduc- 
tion to the collection, prepare a table of 
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contents, and add any transitional para- 
graphs or headings and subheadings 
needed to give shape to the volume. At 
the last class of the term, I pass around 
the finished volume, temporarily placed 
in a spring binder, and give each student 
a copy of the table of contents and the 
introduction which the committee pre- 
pared. Operation Forecast is finished; 
the term’s work is done. 


Binding the students’ third papers into 
books and placing them in the library 
has proved very much worth while. The 
volumes give inestimable aid to students 
writing for Operation Forecast: the es- 
says stimulate their thinking, the bibli- 
ographies give them research leads, and 
the high quality of thinking and writing 
challenges them to do their very best 
work. Certainly the predictions of what 
life will be like in the United States of 
1980 will become more and more inter- 
esting as we approach that year, and 
students working on Operation Forecast 
should be able to learn something from 
the margin of error and degree of ac- 
curacy of the earlier predictions. At 
some future time, furthermore, it may 
be worth while to ask an English 2 class 
to synthesize all the Operation Forecast 
volumes written, let us say, in the pre- 
ceding ten years. The students perform- 
ing the task would have to study the 
bound volumes carefully and produce 
a single book that brings together the 
important images of America’s future 
they find in the Operation Forecast 
papers. 

But the greatest value of the bound 
volumes is in providing an incentive for 
students working on Operation Forecast 
and a climax for the course. Fame is 
indeed the spur: students take great de- 
light in seeing their names and writing 
perpetuated in this way. Their Opera- 
tion Forecast essays are to them much 
more than term papers to tuck away in 
a closet at term’s end. These papers will 
be available on a library shelf and read 
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by others. Doing a good piece of work 
becomes in every instance a matter of 
professional pride. The value the stu- 
dents place on the finished product is 
particularly evident during the last class 
hour when they see the essays gathered 
in the spring binder. There it is, a com- 
pleted book, with introduction, table of 
contents, and numbered pages. It looks 
good, it feels good, and it is a fitting 
end to the term’s work. 

Student reaction to Operation Fore- 
cast is interesting. “This project started 
out as a bad dream,” wrote the student 
committee in the Introduction of the 
first volume. “At first students had little 
interest while their instructor was en- 
thusiastic. But gradually, after the pro- 
ject was under way, the students found 
pleasure in uncovering new facts .. . 
Before long, the students’ enthusiasm 
exceeded the instructor's.” The pattern 
has remained constant, and watching 
the change in attitude take place during 
the early weeks of the term is gratifying 
for everyone. 

As the last assignment of the term I 
ask the students to write about their ex- 
perience with Operation Forecast, to de- 
scribe the difficulties they encountered 
and how they overcame them, to indi- 
cate any particular satisfactions or dis- 
appointments they met with, to tell 
whether they believe Operation Forecast 
did anything for their thinking, and if 
not how they think it might have done 
so, and finally to evaluate the term’s 
work and to suggest ways of improving 
the project. Their reactions make per- 
fectly clear that Operation Forecast, at 
the very least, changes attitudes and 
awakens new interests in its participants. 

“Operation Forecast has certainly 
given me a great respect for research,” 
was one student’s comment. 
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If my comparatively modest essays en- 
tailed so much concentrated effort, how 
much more must an author expend in 
writing a full-length book! The writers 
of textbooks I use in the future will find 
me a much more appreciative reader. For 
I can now more fully understand how re- 
warding the completed work is to the 
writer. There is a wonderful feeling of 
accomplishment in being able to assimi- 
late the ideas of others and make them 
a part of one’s own life. 


“I believe that Operation Forecast will 
have a lasting effect on all my written 
work,” wrote another student. 


For the first time I have found out what 
it means to do painstaking research. I 
have proven to my own satisfaction that 
I was able to write three long papers 
with some measure of success. I now 
understand why it is necessary to have 
a bibliography and explanatory notes. 
I now understand and appreciate the re- 
search process. I will always think of 
my experience with Operation Forecast 
as one of the most rewarding in my col- 
lege life. 


“Operation Forecast has taught me to . 
think more about the future,” wrote a 
third student. “It has made me realize 
that I live in a dynamic age. It has made 
me aware of the tremendous changes 
that have taken place and that will take 
place in our society.” 


Operation Forecast is a way of learn- 
ing to ‘think big,” wrote another stu- 
dent. 


By this I mean that the students are 
given a chance to use all their faculties to 
do research, explore, reason, imagine, and 
finally set down in their best prose the 
results of their study on a topic that has 
real interest for them. To me the most 
important question I ask of any project 
that I encounter in a classroom is whether 
it develops enthusiasm in me for learning 
and thinking. In my opinion, Operation 
Forecast and Operation Thoughtcast are 
synonymous. 


Popular Culture and the Freshman: 
Three Questions 


JAMES STEEL SMITH! 


It is easy and usual to make large 
generalizations about popular culture 
and the mass media and their effects 
on the students we get in college—to 
conclude that Mr. Luce not only upsets 
our South American relations but un- 
dermines the thinking of the entire 
younger generation, that the comics and 
TV are cheap, violent, and anti-intellec- 
tual and so our children grow up cheap 
and violent and anti-intellectual, that the 
popular arts have developed from folk 
arts and preserve for modern society 
both the virtues and the limitations of 
folk art or that the popular arts are 
entirely different in origin and nature 
from folk art and that this “kitsch” con- 
tributes absolutely nothing of value to 
our society, that the mass media are true 
reflectors of something called “the mass 
mind” or that they do not reflect “the 
mass mind” at all but, instead, create 
it. Many a college teacher of English 
who would be quite cautious about 
cause-and-effect relationships in litera- 
ture does not hesitate to reach firm con- 
clusions about mass-media effects with 
no evidence whatever. 

It is tempting to make generalizations 
of this sort, but it is very hard to support 
them with sufficient evidence to “make 
them stick.” In this article I should like 
to create—or add to—suspicion of such 
general statements about the media and 
particularly about their effects on the 
students who are now coming to college 
as freshmen. I shall suggest questions to 
ask, rather than answers to questions. 
We still do not know much about popu- 
lar culture—its sources, its elements, its 
consumers, its effects on them, its con- 
nections with other influences on 
thought and behavior. Despite all we 
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hear about the media and popular cul- 
ture, very little careful investigation of 
them has yet been done. The research 
is still scrappy; careful studies like those 
by such men as Lazarsfeld, Berelson, 
Schramm, Lloyd Warner, Altick, and 
Bogart are scarce. We do have, on the 
other hand, a great deal of excited com- 
mentary, much of it quite impression- 
istic, some of it by “big names” like 
Dwight Macdonald, Bernard Iddings 
Bell, D. W. Brogan, Jacques Barzun, 
Clement Greenburg, Hortense Powder- 
maker, Marshall McLuhan in his Me- 
chanical Bride and_ post-Mechanical 
Bride stages, and Irving Howe. This sort 
of commentary, generally based on ran- 
dom observation and quick hunches and 
long-held assumptions, is often moving 
or amusing but, on the whole, not very 
helpful. It is significant that one of the 
best efforts thus far to sample present- 
day thinking about the mass media and 
popular taste—Rosenberg and White’s 
Mass Culture—should have a dominantly 
pessimistic, heartbroken tone; a surpris- 
ing number of its selections, written in 
indignation and despair, are essentially 
mood pieces—denunciations, laments, 
lyric prophecies of doom. The study of 
popular culture and the mass media is at 
present characterized by thin knowing 
and deep feeling. What has thus far 
been said and written in this field should 
not make us confident of bringing forth 
sensible, supportable, findings that will 
help us to determine what our freshmen 
have—and do not have—in their heads, 
and why. 


We can, however, start with one fair- 
ly safe assumption—that these freshmen 
with whom we are concerned have lived 
and are living in a world of mass media, 
an environment in which the mass media 
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are among the most important facts. We 
do not need a survey to tell us that— 
we need just listen to adolescents listen- 
ing or looking, or watch them going 
through their listening-looking rituals, or 
walk into any‘supermarket and note 
what happens at the magazine racks and 
record sections, or we can ourselves look 
at the movies, TV programs, and popu- 
lar magazines and observe the childish 
or adolescent patterns therein. Of course, 
if we do not trust our own limited ob- 
servation, we can consult data published 
in education, sociology, journalism or 
film journals under such titles as “Pat- 
terns in the Mass Communications Taste 
of the Young Audience,” “The Place of 
Mass Media in the Lives of Boys and 
Girls,” or “Consumption of Mass Media 
by Polish-American Children.” The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that our college 
freshmen have grown up surrounded by 
the devices of mass communication and 
the lush growth of popular culture. 

Now, starting from that sound gen- 
eralization, we can ask ourselves three 
major questions about the mass media 
and the younger generation. (Some of 
the more excited commentators seem to 
think there is only one question—how to 
protect our young from mass media and 
popular culture.) The questions are 
these: 1) What do the mass media have? 
2) What young publics are exposed to 
this mass-media content? 3) What do 
those publics take away from it, and 
what do they do with what they take 
away? 

First, what does one find in the mass 
media—radio, television, motion pictures, 
comic books, magazines, newspapers, 
and pocketbooks (which now, I think, 
must realistically be considered a mass 
form)? At least, what does one find 
there that may help him understand 
what freshmen come to college knowing 
and thinking? 

1) The mass media have a peculiar 
pace, or rather, two paces—very fast or 
very slow: very fast as in the photo- 
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graphic coverage of a personality in 
Look or Life Magazine or as in the 
radio news bulletin or the breathlessness 
of certain disc jockeys, or very slow as 
in the run-of-the-mill TV Westerns, ac- 
curately parodied in Stan Freeberg’s 
“U.S. Marshal Field,” where the action 
crawls from one “Yup” to another “Yup.” 
There is scarcely anything in between; 
there is nothing of the shifting pace of 
serious art. Nor are these paces of the 
mass media set for complex understand- 
ing; they are either too fast or too slow 
for that. 


2) Similarly, the media have a char- 
acteristic tone—loud, unmuted, not in- 
tense or piercing, just loud and sus- 
tained. It can be encountered in its more 
literal forms in the bleat of popular 
songs imitative of gospel “sings,” in rock 
n’ roll, or in the blast-blast-blast of tele- 
vision advertising; it can be noted more 
metaphorically in the obviousness with 
which motion pictures announce their 
destination and then go there, or in the 
unfaltering loudness of the “Eddie and 
Debbie” family idyll and the subsequent 
“Eddie and Liz” love idyll as created 
by the press. 


3) Besides having a special sort of 
pace and a particular tone, the mass 
media today contain a limited number of 
attitudes or modes of thinking. (I should 
like to put some stress on the limited- 
ness of the number. That may really be 
more significant than the attitudes them- 
selves. Perhaps we get so excited over 
what they are that we overlook how few 
they are, which may be really their more 
important and perhaps threatening as- 
pect. ) 

One of these attitudes is that human 
beings. are simple. This is reflected in 
the one-dimensional characters of tele- 
vised plays and radio “soap” series, and 
also in the way entertainers in their own 
living, professional and “private,” pre- 
sent the public just one kind of per- 
sonality. This conception of human per- 
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sonality underlies the magazines’ trans- 
formation of a complex public person 
into a photographed grin or scowl or a 
blunt caption, “Ike Confident” or “Khru- 
shchev in Jovial Mood” or “Scientist Says 
... ; the mass media thus reduce human 
personalities to roles—scientist, politi- 
cian, ‘teenager, businessman, labor lead- 
er, drug addict, choir girl. 

And one finds in this mass-media en- 
vironment of obviousness that much at- 
tention is given to size and recency. To 
gain admission to the mass media, peo- 
ple and events need to be big and re- 
cent. Recent events get precedence over 
less recent; also, the recency of an event 
is underlined, as in the disc jockey’s ex- 
cited chortling that this is Capitol’s “lat- 
est release,” or as in the excitement of 
the air-borne reporter giving his minute- 
by-minute report of every shift in the 
traffic jam on the Los Angeles freeways. 
And the physical quality of bigness is 
important in the mass media. The 100,- 
000 attendance at a game, the vastness 
of a movie spectacle, the suggestion of 
big mountains and big prairies and big 
fellows in the conventional historical 
movie or novel, the big house, big tele- 
vision set, big car—in such ways is the 
value of size constantly expressed in the 
media. 

Another dependable element is popu- 
larity. In the mass media “popularity” 
is a positive value. The achieving of 
popularity, getting accepted by many, is 
perhaps the most persistent theme in 
popular story, drama, and news-report- 
ing. The popularity contest is both a 
major form of popular art and one of its 
steadiest themes—mother of the year, 
son of the month, coed of the fall semes- 
ter, top-selling record of the week, top 
show on the TV ratings. Such things are 
important in the mass media. And I sus- 
pect that the most popular adjective in 
the mass media is the word “popular.” 

Buying and selling as values—and not 
just as necessary activities—are regular 
components of the mass media. These 
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are in constant association with enter- 
tainment and information on television 
and radio, and only a little less tightly 
amalgamated with amusement and in- 
struction in the big popular magazines 
and in newspapers. On television and 
radio the sales pitch recurs throughout 
the program; on the printed page the 
salesman’s plea runs alongside and over 
and under whatever one is reading. 
Some observers have noted what they 
consider a shift away from the business- 
man as hero of popular drama and fic- 
tion, but now he does not need to be 
brought on stage, or on page, as a hero. 
He is always there, working. 

4) We have noted certain qualities or 
conditions—simpleness, size, recency, 
popularity, commercialism—to be com- 
mon in the mass media. Do these media 
also have characteristic kinds of subject- 
matter? Are certain subjects more com- 
mon than others? Yes, although this fact 
is not so important to understanding the 
mass media’s place in our society and 
especially in its effects on the young as 
it is generally thought to be. Among the 
subjects most frequently and fully treat- 
ed by the mass media are the entertain- 
ment world (moviemaking, actors and 
actresses, singers, night clubs, etc.), ad- 
venture (flying, climbing, diving, etc.), 
applied psychology (preferably with 
Freudian overtones ), sports, animals, re- 
ligion (again, applied rather than the- 
oretical), education (especially how-to 
education), and crime (mainly crimes 
of violence). But because of the omni- 
presence of these topics and perhaps 
partly because of our dominant concern 
over the manner and feeling of the 
media, it is easy for us to overlook their 
considerable factual content from all 
fields. For the most part it is presented 
in somewhat simplified, untechnical 
terms, but it is a mistake to assume, as 
many critics of the media do, that in- 
formation in Time, Life, This Week, or 
on television must somehow be inaccur- 
ate, sleazy, “corned up,” “watered 
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down.” A thoughtful examination of the 
contents of the popular magazines, 
while showing these adjectives to be 
often entirely appropriate, should lead to 
some qualification of the normal patron- 
izing view towards those magazines as 
sources of information. The Reader's Di- 
gest will not come out very well on this 
count—it has too much padding and 
trivia, too limited a range of subjects 
and viewpoints; it is ironic that this mag- 
azine should be so widely respected and 
used in high schools. But in such maga- 
zines as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Seventeen, Mad- 
emoiselle, Vogue, Popular Mechanics, 
and Good Housekeeping, one finds in 
each issue some fairly informative ar- 
ticles, occasionally a startling series like 
the Post's “Adventures of the Mind.” 
Time and Newsweek, although they may 
be biased and certainly require careful 
interpretation, do carry serious and lit- 
erate treatments of important events in 
most fields. As for Life Magazine, I 
would not agree with the statement 
made in a student’s paper a high school 
teacher recently showed me: “Life is a 
magazine made for a reading person, a 
sort of an intellect.” Still, Life is far from 
devoid of matters of general intellectual 
interest. It is significant that reprints 
and film strips of Life materials have be- 
come integral parts of solid college 
courses in zoology, archaeology, anthro- 
pology, art and history. True, the sturdy 
articles and picture-groups are mingled 
with amusing trivia, but this does not 
cancel out the fact that Life and some 
other popular journals have become 
sources of useful general information. 
And there are in the mass media a great 
number of quite informative magazines 
on particular subjects—on travel (Na- 
tional Geographic, Holiday, Travel, and 
Arizona), on cars, planes, railways, 
fashions, music, theatre, sports, etc.; 
somehow these specialized and some- 
times very thorough popular journals 
seldom get any attention from the com- 
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mentators on the mass media. One can 
find in the popular press and periodicals 
most of the subjects—and many of the 
writers on them—that he will find in less 
popular sources of information; only, 
they are side by side with less signifi- 
cant or altogether trivial matter, or em- 
bedded in it. 

5) Perhaps it is a fifth ingredient— 
the language they use—that gives the 
critic of the mass media the impression 
of dull flippancy, heavy nonsense, or 
downright moronism. The vocabulary 
may repel us, for it tends to be cliché- 
ridden, and even at their most daring 
the mass media have little linguistic 
personalness. At its best, mass media 
language is flattish, reportorial, utilitar- 
ian or cleverly saucy; at its worst it is 
limply abstract, jargony, trite, tired—or, 
as in Life and much prestige advertising, 
arch and tantalizing ambiguous. The use 
of language in the mass media is hob- 
bled, in that the great majority of peo- 
ple—that is, the big majority of users of 
those media—are not skillful listeners or 
readers. Their vocabulary and syntax 
need to be simple and stable; they do 
not demand the charm of change and in- 
dividual selection. The mass media can 
be pretty rich in facts and ideas; by 
very nature they have a hard time being 
linguistically rich. This is one reason, I 
think, why the mass media seldom get 
really close inspection and fair analysis 
from English teachers, critics, journal- 
ists, and others for whom language is a 
prime concern. 

I have given more attention in these 
pages to the question “What do the mass 
media have?” than I shall give to all the 
other three questions combined. The 
reason is simply that at present this is 
the question we know most about or 
which we are in a position to learn more 
about. If we set aside our surface im- 
pressions and give enough time to the 
inquiry and keep our definitions fairly 
steady, we can find out much about the 
pace, tone, subjects, attitudes, inform- 
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ative content, and language of news- 
papers, magazines, television programs. 
It is no accident that by far the greater 
part of research in mass media and pop- 
ular arts has been in content. The other 
three questions will not stay so still, be- 
cause all three involve human beings 
using that content, and the human users 
are so diverse, so changing and many- 
motived and so difficult to “control,” 
that it is difficult to know what your 
answers really mean, what you have in 
the pail, once you have them. 

Yet these questions are so significant 
they cannot be neglected just because 
we are less well prepared to answer 
them. 

So, question No. 2: Who among the 
young are exposed to the mass media? 
Of course all, in some degree—but a 
more realistic answer is that the under- 
18 or under-19 audience is really audi- 
ences. If there is anything that research 
has made clear in this field, it is this 
diversity of the publics, juvenile or 
adult, exposed to the mass media and 
the public arts. 

There are, for instance, children who, 
apart from their forced feeding in school, 
have only the mass media, and only 
limited segments of them, as_ their 
source of information, ideas, amusement. 
There are many children (and many of 
these seem to get to college) who ap- 
parently have read (outside of text- 
books) only comic books, the front and 
sports pages and comic sections of news- 
papers, the photograph captions in Life 
and Look, and the easier kinds of ar- 
ticles in The Reader's Digest; their aural 
fare has come to them over one popular 
“teenagers” radio station and one or two 
television stations. Boys and girls of this 
kind are to a large degree dependent on 
the mass media for what they know and 
think. Still, there are also the children 
who, exposed to the mass media, have 
other sources—or, rather, have families 
with other sources—such as a flow of 
books bought or borrowed and maga- 
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zines like the Reporter, Harper's, At- 
lantic, Saturday Review, a sturdy news- 
paper like the Christian Science Moni- 
tor or the New York Times, a collec- 
tion of fine records, a “classical music 
station,” movies not on the “popular” 
lists, legitimate theatre, concerts, travel. 
It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that generally the children who 
have this cultural exposure beyond the 
mass media also are likely to have a 
richer than normal exposure within them 
—lots of papers, a flow of miscellaneous 
pocketbooks, varied television and radio 
fare, some of the run-of-the-mill movies, 
so that our freshmen who have a better 
than average backgrounding in general 
literature, current events, science, and 
the arts are also likely to be pretty much 
“up” on the popular fare. There is, of 
course, the very occasional adolescent 
who has apparently been exposed to in- 
tensive doses of non- mass media and 
protected from television programs, disc- 
jockey programs, the slicks. 

Another way of classifying the youth- 
ful users of the mass media is into the 
brighter and the duller—the more active 
and the more passive, the more and less 
perceptive, the more and less critical. 
A classification of young media-users 
less important today than 40 or 50 years 
ago is that made along social class lines 
—wealthier and poorer, whitecollar and 
non-whitecollar, professional and craft 
and unskilled worker. Today whatever 
social groups we have are exposed to 
an increasingly homogeneous offering. 
So our freshman from a doctor’s or law- 
ver's home is likely to know at least most 
of the comics the mechanic’s son knows, 
and to know most of the same television 
programs and recordings. The increas- 
ingly heterogeneous social population of 
our colleges may not be really very het- 
erogeneous culturally—the mass media 
have been at them, and so may be op- 
erating as a kind of leveler and provid- 
ing an otherwise diverse freshman Eng- 
lish class with a common body of lore. 
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This common cultural exposure, 
though, does not contradict the impor- 
tant “generalization that today’s youth 
are publics, rather than a public. The 
difference is not between the cultural 
haves and the have nots, or between 
those who will touch and those who will 
not touch. The important difference is 
between those who have—and use—only 
the most ordinary offerings of the mass 
media and those who have—and use— 
what the mass media can give them 
(both ordinary and not so ordinary) and 
who at the same time have and use much 
else. 

Related to this question of the nature 
of the youthful mass-media publics, but 
even thornier, is question No. 3: “What 
do those publics take from the media? 
This is an extremely difficult question 
for a number of good reasons. Differ- 
ences among individual students are so 
great, despite some surface uniformity, 
that it is dangerous to assume that what 
even one boy looks for in a movie and 
takes from it will be the same under all 
conditions—for instance, that he will ab- 
sorb the same things when alone as 
when he goes to the movie with his 
friends. And individual students have 
been exposed to similar things in others 
ways, too—through their teachers, text- 
books, fellow-students, churches, clubs, 
friends. It is hard to tell where high 
school boys got ideas, facts, and words 
that may be current in both the tele- 
vision programs they listen to and in all 
these other spheres with which they 
have contact. 

It is possible, of course, to make some 
pretty good guesses about what children 
and adolescents take from the media. 
There are, certainly, some unresisting, 
litmus-paper youths who soak up undis- 
criminatingly almost everything they are 
exposed to. We all probably know an 
adolescent who talks like one television 
announcer or actor, laughs like another, 
breathes deeply like another, and thinks 
like the breakfast news-reporter. What 
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such a person gets from the media, then, 
simply depends on which of their chan- 
nels he has access to. More common, 
however, than such mechanical soakers- 
up-of-everything would seem to be these 
individuals who take certain kinds of 
material into their nervous systems— 
some may absorb mainly the advertising 
tags and gags or perhaps the general 
vocabulary of the public arts; some may 
be specially affected by the stereotyped 
ideas they have found there, certain un- 
realistic conceptions of politics, science, 
economics, and the arts; others may 
have acquired considerable factual in- 
formation from these same media. Many 
may be affected in all these ways but 
more especially in one way than in an- 
other. We cannot assume, just because 
a 17-year-old’s speech shows the debil- 
itating effects of listening to advertising 
blasts. that he has been corrupted all 
through, in all ways. And generally in a 
fre shman class there are some—a minor- 
ity, but some—who have built up con- 
siderable immunity to the mass media. 
Such students have, both consciously 
and unconsciously, begun to reject what 
they see on screens and hear over radio 
and television and what they read; they 
have developed on their consciousness 
a hard surface that will repel the darts 
of information (and misinformation), 
ideas, and entertainment thrown at 
them. These young persons are, as far 
as mass media offerings are concerned, 
in shock, in a state of inattention where 
nothing of the stuff they are exposed to 
seems to stick to them. (Such resistance 
may arouse sympathy in their college 
teachers and move them to an impulsive, 
somewhat uncritical approval. ) 

Just as there are highly diverse young 
audiences, so there is tremendous var- 
iability in the kinds and amount of ma- 
terial they absorb from these sources 
and what they do with it. The title of 
a recent British book by Richard Hog- 
gart on popular culture—The Uses of 
Literacy—suggests this general truth 
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precisely. “We can’t predict the effect 
on the mass audience,” writes Wilbur 
Schramm. “We can predict the effect of 
mass communication only in the way we 
try to predict the effect of other com- 
munication—that is, in terms of the in- 
teraction of message, situation, person- 
ality, and group. Inasmuch as there are 
many different combinations of person- 
ality, situation, and group in any mass 
audience, there are likely to be many 
different kinds of effects. It is equally 
obvious that, since mass communication 
doesn’t know much about the individ- 
uals in its audience, predicting effects is 
going to be extremely difficult.” 

Here I have merely suggested three 
ways of thinking—three basic questions— 
about our freshman supply and its rela- 
tions with the mass media and popular 
culture: What do the mass media have 
for them? Who are they? And what do 
they take from the mass media and then 
what do they do with it? My emphasis 
has been on this overall scheme of ques- 
tioning, not on the answers, but a little 
working with these questions should re- 
mind us of several useful general no- 
tions: 1) Our freshmen vary greatly in 
how they are affected by television and 
the other media—that is, in what they 
have received from it and how deeply 
that has sunk in and what use they turn 
it to. They are not all simply look-alike 
mass products of the mass production of 
communication; they cannot be so con- 
veniently catalogued and dismissed. 2) 

2Wilbur Schramm, “Procedures and Effects 
of Mass Communication,” Mass Media and 
Education: The Fifty-third Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II (1954), p. 1338. 
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With all their clutter of trivia, the mass 
media do contain a great deal of signifi- 
cant factual information and _sericus 
analysis. This raw stuff of a general edu- 
cation is there for the individual student 
to appropriate, if he wishes. Some of 
our freshmen may during the pre-college 
years have made good use of it, and it 
may account in part for the general 
knowledge and interests of some of 
them. And freshmen may be encouraged 
and helped to make better use of it than 
they have. Their problem is mainly one 
not of scarcity of valuable material in 
the media but of difficulty of extraction, 
of learning to separate out the valuable, 
to discriminate. And a third general ob- 
servation grows out of these questions: 
Our freshmen have, and have had, ex- 
posure to a great mass of non- mass 
media sources. The combinations vary 
with the individuals in kind and degree, 
but it is salutary, in looking at freshmen 
in English, for us to realize that some 
of the stuff they have in their heads 
came from television, some different 
matter from mother, other matter from 
both television and mother, other matter 
from mother who got it from television, 
some from a high school teacher and 
maybe some from reading a book. Much 
complementing and reenforcing and 
subtracting goes on. 


The mass media are not simply big 
bad beasts, nor are they the only ani- 
mals in the jungle of the freshman’s 
mind. There is some danger today of our 
simplifying the mass media and our 
freshmen into eater and eaten, tiger and 
lamb. It is not quite that simple. 
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Many Voices, Many Rooms 


Last April I dreamed I went to a Fresh- 
man English staff meeting. At the time the 
dream didn’t make much of an impression 
upon me, but since then I haven’t been able 
to get it out of my mind. 

I remember the meeting was the first one 
of the school year. It had all the character- 
istics of our regular staff meetings, al- 
though as in most dreams everything was 
blown up to huge proportions and there 
were the usual bizarre touches, which were, 
I’m sure, tremendously significant. For in- 
stance, instead of meeting in the usual 
austere atmosphere of a classroom building, 
we met in a plushy, somewhat rundown 
mansion or palace, and student assistants, 
dressed in gaily colored uniforms, were 
carrying enormous briefcases for professors 
who were paying them small sums on the 
spot. 

I remember I chatted with several reg- 
ular faculty members before the meeting, 
but I noticed there were hundreds, perhaps 
even thousands, of unfamiliar faces, appar- 
ently new faculty hired to teach those new 
sections of Freshman English added at the 
last minute. These strangers wore identifi- 
cation cards and I remember the names of 
a few—Perrin, Fries, Sledd, Hayakawa, 
Roberts, Leggett, Spender. There was no 
doubt about it, we were becoming quite a 
staff. 

Well, eventually we all crowded into a 
gigantic room with fancy chandeliers and 
the meeting started. From this point on 
nothing made sense. Instead of our director 
of Freshman English, who should get up 
to address us but the director of Freshman 
English at the college where I taught my 
first course. He presented, I suppose, the 
guilt I have been harboring over taking 
money for the job I did as an inexperienced 
teacher. But then across the room I saw 
the director of Freshman English at still 
another college where I had taught. I 
hadn’t realized it, but I suppose I must feel 
guilty about this too. Whether it was from 
confusion or lack of air, I felt I was going 
to suffocate. 

When the mass meeting broke up, we 
were assigned to subcommittees to study 
every old problem in and every new ap- 
proach to Freshman English anyone has 
ever thought of. There were hundreds of 
these committees, and as you might expect 


in a dream, I didn’t know which committee 
I was supposed to attend. Everyone else 
seemed to know his place and one by one 
disappeared into rooms off the long, sur- 
realistic main hall. Rather than be left 
alone I walked boldly into one of the com- 
mittee rooms, but someone was addressing 
the meeting in a foreign language I couldn’t 
identify, so I fled into a room across the 
hall. 

Here was a strange sight. Gathered in 
one large room was every single book sales- 
man I had ever met, each in a separate 
stall and each surrounded by freshman 
texts. One young man showed me his texts, 
all with fresh new approaches. I glanced 
through A College Reader, The College 
Reader, A New College Reader, A Reader 
for College Students, Readings for College 
Students, Reading for College, and College 
Readings. I hurried on to the next booth, 
but here I found the same young man with 
the very same texts, so hurried on to the 
third booth, but here he was again. I ap- 
parently couldn’t escape him. We dropped 
names for a few minutes and just as I was 
leaving he winked and invited me to a little 
get-together “upstairs” later. When I 
reached to shake his hand, I found a glass 
in it; we were already upstairs. All I seem 
to remember about the party was a discus- 
sion I had with a spinster composition 
teacher from Ohio. As I recall, we were 
drinking Scotch and sodas and sitting on 
a bed in a room with a score of other people, 
but as I said before, this dream occurred 
last April and while some details have left 
me, I may also have added a few. 

The next thing I remember was that I 
was wandering in a maze of hallways and 
rooms once again looking for my committee, 
although I still didn’t know which one I be- 
longed to. About this time my mood began 
to change. At first I had been amused by 
the confusion in this super staff meeting. 
I had been the detached, superior observer. 
Now, however, I was becoming nervous and 
concerned. It seemed important that I find 
a place in all this. Time was passing. The 
meetings had been going on for a long time, 
night and day. Yet I still had no idea what 
committee was mine and there seemed to be 
no way of finding out. I envied the others 
so. They looked so engrossed in their dis- 
cussions. They seemed confident and secure. 
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I wondered how they had found their rooms 
so quickly. Although there were a number 
of others like me, moving disconsolately 
through the halls, stopping first at one 
door to listen and then moving on, we drew 
little comfort from each other. When we 
passed we dropped our eyes, as if ashamed, 
and we never spoke. 

On the evening of the third or fourth 
night, I was desperate. I ran now from 
room to room, stopping at each for only a 
second, long enough to hear words like 
communication, descriptive, semantics, logic, 
literary, linguistics, prescriptive, usage, 
critical, articulation. The glaring yellow 
lights above hurt my eyes, my head ached. 
The ventilation was bad. I felt nauseated 
and a litle paralyzed. In a state of panic 
I stumbled out of the building and across 
the moat which separated the palace from 
the outside world. 

The fresh air revived me, but it was very 
cold and dark and I felt surprisingly lonely. 
When I thought of all the activity going 
on in the palace, I felt it was very impor- 
tant that I go back and try again to find 
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where I belonged. On the other hand, per- 
haps it made no difference at all; I would 
simply choose a committee and stick with 
it. At one point I thought of blowing up 
the entire structure, but I realized there 
were too many good people inside. 


Off to one side the lights of the village 
winked invitingly. I wondered if I would be 
free of trouble there, but I came to the 
conclusion I was too old and tired to make 
the journey. Besides, food and _ shelter, 
warmth and friends were in the palace. 
I knew I had to go back. As I moved slowly 
toward the entrance, I wanted more than 
anything in the world some magic or 
mechanical brain or vision which would help 
me. Back in the palace the voices droned 
on and my heart sank. Suddenly I realized 
this was going to continue forever. There 
was to be no hopeful, heartlifting break- 
through in this meeting, or in any other. 
None, ever. It was about this time, I guess, 
that I woke up. 


DONALD E. HOUGHTON 
Sacramento State College 


“The Bitter with the Better” 


Last year I optimistically and enthus- 
iastically tried as an experiment an assign- 
ment in Autobiography that had been de- 
veloped by Ronald Cutler, and reported in 
the February 1958 CCC. The results in my 
classes were so successful (I shared my 
findings with readers of the December 1958 
issue of CCC) that I decided to use Mr. 
Cutler’s technique as a standard procedure 
in my composition classes at Boston College. 

This year in April I again carefully fol- 
lowed the theme “How did I get to be the 
kind of person I think I am now?” paying 
particular attention to the motivation, 
which I believe, is the key to the self- 
analysis. Of course, the whole point of the 
assignment is to help the student under- 
stand with clarity, think with perspicacity, 
and at the same time write with correct- 
ness and effectiveness. 

Though the results were in many cases 
as good as last year, I should in all humility 
pass on to readers an unlooked for—def- 
initely not “mill-run’—example of what 
may happen in even the best motivated as- 
signment, because I did not anticipate a 
peculiar performance from a foreign-born 
student whose knowledge of doublets and 
clichés is almost encyclopedic. 

Perhaps it was partly my fault for not 
realizing that a foreigner (in this case a 


student from Africa) will respond more 
quickly to the language that he hears than 
to the language that he reads. Obviously, 
the language with which he naturally com- 
municates will be the language he listens 
to on all sides. 


This student studied English as a foreign 
language in high school in Africa, just as 
we would study French or Spanish in this 
country. Some of the following questions 
came to my mind after reading his paper. 
Does a student learn so-called “colloquial 
English” when he studies our language? 
Or—and I am inclined to believe that this 
is true—does he pick up as he goes along 
the clichés, the jargon, the stereotyped ex- 
pressions, and, as Fowler calls them, the 
“battered ornaments” from what he hears 
in the street, on the radio, in the school, 
among his new friends? Is a foreign stu- 
dent to be bound, as the rest of us seem 
to be, by the sheer paucity of words at his 
command? And, what is more important, 
are we as teachers of English “to go with 
the drift of things” which, as Robert Frost 
would say, is “ever less than a treason?” 

Let me quote a small portion from the 
student’s paper to show what is probably 
the most concentrated example of triteness 
extant in a teacher’s files. 

I was born in the City of Accra in West 
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Africa. I entered the Accra High School at 
the age of fourteen. My years in High School 
were a scene of adventure and challenge to 
my bewildering youthful life. For the first 
time, I had to be away from home and live 
at the campus. 

The campus life was no bed of roses. Its 
ups and downs were very trying. The most 
distasteful aspect of it, not to mention the 
ragging and bullying which the freshman 
undergoes, was the loss of my father in my 
junior year. 

The lust for fatherly love became acutely 
unquenching when my school bills were due 
for payment or when I needed a new jacket. 
Often, I wondered whether or not education 
was really worth the misery of it all. Some- 
times, when everything was at sixes and 
sevens, it almost seemed as though my dear- 
est ambitions were going to wrack and ruin. 
I had moments when I was almost tempted 
to believe that everything was a snare and 
delusion. Even my own flesh and blood dis- 
couraged me, in spite of the fact that I was 
their pride and joy. For a _ considerable 
period of time it was nip and tuck whether 
I would sink or swim. If I had not been hale 
and hearty, and well equipped for a rough 
and tumble struggle, I would not have come 
through high-school. But I kept at it, ham- 
mer and tongs, and in due course of time 
things began to come my way by fits and 
starts, and a little later by leaps and bounds. 
However, this was not until my father’s 
cocoa farm began to bear fruits and the 
proceeds began to foot my expenditures 
« o.« Oey Oe. 

I have been thinking of the problem of 
effective communication for some time, and 
am quite thoroughly convinced that the use 


of language is a reflector of culture. And 
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in our culture today, the student new to 
our language is inevitably going to pick up 
the slang (but he will not know it is slang), 
the clichés, the platitudinous bombast, the 
disc-jockey patter, and the now current 
beatnik jargon. These expressions are 
usually more evident vocally than in a stu- 
dent’s writing, but they are present none- 
theless. 

At times it seems to be a losing battle to 
preserve semantic subtleties in the class- 
room when a flip of the radio dial will shat- 
ter us with “Let’s find out what cooks 
weather-wise,” “Like always” and not too 
long ago, a fawning crooner warbled, “I 
have a secret, nobody knows it, nobody but 
| gd 

I asked one of my (native-born) students 
what he meant when he said to another 
student, “Let’s get with it.” The answer 
was, “If you’re in the know you’re with it. 
If you ain’t with it, you ain’t nowhere no- 
how.” Of course this display of beatnik 
jargon was supposed to be good clean fun 
to shock teacher; yet I wonder how much 
a foreign-born student can understand of 
such expressions. 

As our students would probably say if 
we asked them, “Let’s face it. We have to 
take the bitter with the better.” Do we? 

CLARA M. SIGGINS 
Boston College 


A Rebutial To Dr. Edward Stone’s A Plea Against the “Great” Greats! 


Dr. Stone, I feel sure, is "having us on,” 
but I’ll bite anyway and take what he says 
as if he were serious. 

His position that students should not be 
presented with great works until they are 
intellectually and emotionally mature is a 
view which rests upon an unstated assump- 
tion with which I want to take issue. And 
secondly, he assumes the posture of the 
high priest of literature excluding the 
common masses from the mysteries of his 
religion—an attitude singularly inappro- 
priate for the teacher. 

His argument rests on the premise that 
intellectual and emotional growth takes 
place largely without regard to external 
stimuli. Though he does not say so, he 
must feel that the extent and speed of one’s 
development are contingent solely upon some 
inexorable law whose operations cannot be 
affected even by prayer and fasting. One 
must simply sit around and wait until one’s 


1College Composition and Communication, 
X (May, 1959), 121-124. 


development is finished, and then, and only 
then, look around to see what one is capable 
of appreciating. The job of the instructor, 
according to Dr. Stone, is to play it safe, 
to be conservative—in short, to offer his 
students for fare only that which he thinks 
they are ready to enjoy. By so doing, of 
course, the instructor gets and keeps a good 
rating among his students. Popularity is 
one of the fringe benefits which one might 
as well take possession of, especially when 
one doesn’t have to fight the administration 
to get it. Secondly, the students are happy. 
Reading is fun; going to class is fun; and 
it’s fun to get high grades. In fact, educa- 
tion is fun. 

I am enough of an old crab to disagree 
with this right down the line. 

I don’t believe that intellectual and emo- 
tional growth takes place in accordance 
with some law whose operations cannot be 
affected. It is more than a matter of mere 
time. I think growth is the result of re- 
sponding to challenges. Great literature can 
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offer some of the most vital challenges, 
and the responses to them produce growth 
—the most important kind of growth. At no 
time in one’s life, perhaps, is one in more 
need of challenge and more capable of re- 
sponding to it than in adolescence. One has, 
and this is one of the blessed gifts of the 
teen-ager, not yet acquired the adult’s hard, 
protective shell designed to prohibit re- 
sponse because response and growth are 
frequently painful. We adults have solidi- 
fied our pretense and illusions, and woe 
betide him who would hammer through 
them—not so with the teen-ager. 


Organisms, and that includes me and my 
students, adjust to their environment. If 
the environment is adjusted to suit the or- 
ganism, it feels no necessity to change. 
Change, for its own sake, isn’t very de- 
fensible, but some changes are—for ex- 
ample, to exchange ignorance for knowl- 
edge, and unawareness for awareness. 
These are good changes, I think, and so 
does Dr. Stone. There is something in all 
of us which resists change, even this kind, 
and to hold out the illusion that such a 
change can be accomplished altogether 
without pain or effort is to be untruthful. 
My job is to introduce my students to the 
challenges presented by the very great who 
could both see deeply and speak truly about 
what they saw—whether they saw Heaven 
or Hell. 


Shakespeare, for example, in Hamlet, a 
work which Dr. Stone would outlaw, drama- 
tized one of the exquisite torments of all 
mankind—to be required to act without 
any assurance of being right. Though Ham- 
let soon believes Claudius to be his father’s 
murderer, Hamlet’s course of action is still 
not clear. Hamlet is not afraid to act; he 
simply wants to be certain that the grounds 
for his action are just, and it is precisely 
this certainty which is denied to him and 
to us all. He is finally faced with one 
clear fact, and that is the fact of his own 
mortality. Then he acts, not because he 
knows he is right, but only because he 
knows that, if the does not act now, he will 
never have another chance. 


And so, the violence of Hamlet has about 
it the fierceness of despair, because at the 
end he is as ignorant as he was at the be- 
ginning—ignorant not about the same 
things, but about more important things. 
For example, is life really better than 
death? If not, then this matter of killing 
Claudius for revenge becomes an act of 
kindness. 
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To try to pretend that in this age, when 
the hydrogen bomb stands poised on a 
launching platform, when the heads of the 
great states are writing threatening letters 
with their right hands while fingering panic 
buttons with their left, to try to pretend 
that in these times young adults are not 
capable of responding to the idea of un- 
certainty is not really to be serious. 


But, as I said, I don’t really believe Dr. 
Stone is being serious. He is teasing us. 
But he is teasing very successfully, because 
I can’t resist the temptation to rise to the 
other bait he throws at us in his article. 


He says in effect: “I am a Ph.D., and 
therefore I have earned through dedicated 
suffering the right to preside over the inner 
shrine where the ark of the Covenant is 
kept. Now this is a great privilege which I 
richly deserve, so I am not going to play 
fast and loose with it. The only way I can 
properly preserve the dignity of my position 
and the mystery of the sacred rites is to do 
what I can to keep the common herd of 
freshmen out of at least this part of the 
temple. The really great classics rightfully 
belong to me and to other Ph.D.s, and, since 
our pleasure in this possession is about all 
that society accords us, let’s bar them out, 
for heaven’s sake!” Or, in his own words: 
“Only from the Paradise of the Very Great 
Masters will we bar them. But THAT bar- 
rier let us make a STRONG ONE!” 


Such a view, if seriously entertained, 
would, of course, preclude teaching. In 
order to teach, one must want to introduce 
students to great literature and to en- 
courage them to fall in love with it—to 
enter the innermost shrines of great ex- 
periences and great writing about them. 
Dr. Stone pretends to feel that, after his 
years of devotion and courtship, he has 
finally won his mistress, literature, and he 
is afraid, perhaps, that, if he introduces 
someone else to her, the newcomer might 
find success more speedily than himself. 


Such a fearful suitor ought to go back 
to his Chaucer and look at the Wife of 
Bath, whose openness and generosity in 
bestowing her favors put to shame the petty 
jealousies of her husbands. It did not dimin- 
ish her flame one whit when she lighted 
the lamp of a lover. Nor is the glory of 
literature diminished by the kindling of 
love in the breast of another devotee, even 
if that devotee be a teen-ager. Literature is 
for people, and freshmen, in spite of what 
Dr. Stone pretends to believe, are people. 
To spread the light of appreciation among 
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them is to perform a service as exciting as 
it is gratifying. 

Surely the teacher of literature should 
not behave like Mammon among his treas- 
ures, who 
Soone as he Guyon saw, in great affright 
And haste he rose for to remove aside 
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Those pretious hils from straungers envious 
sight, 
And downe them poured through an hole 
full wide, 
Into the hollow earth, them there to hide. 
ROBERT RUSSELL 
Franklin and Marshall College 


The Writing Notebook Idea 


Everyone agrees that the way to learn to 
write is to write. If students were to write 
daily beginning at third grade, consider 
the consequences by the time they reached 
high school. But what teacher has time to 
correct all that writing? The staggering 
load of papers has kept many from adopt- 
ing an effective system. I think I have 
found a partial solution to the problem—at 
least it works for me. 


For the past three years students in my 
communication classes each semester have 
compiled writing notebooks. /Everything 
they write, including a minimum of a full- 
page entry for each day of the semester, 
goes into the notebooks. In addition to the 
usual assigned themes, they enter tran- 
scriptions, proximate-memorizations, their 
own attempts to use professional prose as 
a model, long lists and descriptions, and 
creative efforts (poetry and stories.) 


My colleagues have asked how I get this 
project underway and keep it moving dur- 
ing the semester. What do I look for and, 
most important, how much time do I spend 
reading the notebooks? My answers follow. 


During the first week I look for a separ- 
ate page for each entry and an entry a day, 
with the date and title at the beginning 
of each page and in the calendar at the 
front of the notebook. I find that it takes 
about one minute per student for this. I 
look for variety of entries and evidence of 
conscientious attention. If I see a short 
entry I ask if the student actually spent an 
hour on it; often he is shocked to learn that 
an hour’s daily effort is expected, where- 
upon I pretend shock that anything less 
would produce results which are up to 
college standards. I discourage diary en- 
tries and transcriptions of material from 
texts they are using in other college courses. 
While I am checking notebooks in the first 
row, I have the students in the other rows 
exchange notebooks to see what their neigh- 
bors are doing. Finally I collect one-third of 
the notebooks to take home for more careful 
scrutiny and for return at the very next 
meeting of class. 


2. I collect one-third of the notebooks 
each week; hence I see each student’s note- 
book once every three weeks. From time to 
time I make comments about the notebooks 
in class and I read good and bad examples 
of notebook entries. 

8. I rigorously discipline myself to spend- 
ing no more than fifteen minutes on each 
notebook at home. It took me several se- 
mesters to reach this expedient, and I ar- 
rived at it reluctantly. I rationalize by re- 
minding myself that: 

a. Students profit most from the actual 
act of writing, not so much from my criti- 
cism of what they do. 

b. Student self-development is the goal, 
not the collapse of the critic-reader. 

ce. They don’t always understand my 
criticism unless I spend a disproportionate 
time writing it out or having a conference 
with them, 

d. My powers of discriminating criticism 
begin to wane after an hour or two, 

e. Immediate return of the notebook and 
encouragement of it is better than a delayed 
if more complete reaction. 

f. It does not take a lot of time to 
read the original entries and check for var- 
iety of entries (I do not read the lists or 
the transcriptions or the rough drafts of 
material which appears in finished form 
later), 


g. It is not necessary to scrutinize pre- 
viously checked material to see if the 
circled misspelling or the underlined awk- 
wardnesses have been attended to, and, 


h. Finally, all the world’s a stage and all 
the men and women merely players; they 
have their exits and their entrances; and 
one man in his time reads many language 
notebooks—so fifteen minutes per notebook 
every three weeks is enough. 


4, At first it is worthwhile assigning 
some specific written reports or definite 
language activities, since many students 
will have difficulty getting started on their 
own. As time goes on and as the writing 
habit begins to get hold, most will be able 
to move along by themselves. After the 
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first month, some students will need more 
than one day to develop an entry, in which 
case I tell them to spend up to five days if 
they need to. Some time during the term 
I require at least one “thousand word ef- 
fort.” 


5. When students are well into the se- 
mester, I begin to assign more and more 
professional patterns from the textbook 
(The Experience of Writing, Prentice-Hall, 
1958). I tell them to work at, say, fifteen 
specific selections in the text over a thirty- 
day period. Generally, they are asked to 
work on professional patterns of material 
which parallels the current unit of the 
course. 


6. Several things ought to be said about 
the nature of the reading selections used 
for professional patterns. I assume a text 
will supply most of the material, but not 
to be overlooked are newspaper editorials, 
television criticisms, letters to the editor, 
syndicated columns and articles in maga- 
zines. The motivating power of the daily 
newspaper with its immediacy of interest 
and application is an invaluable stimulus 
to the writing notebook. Students ought to 
be encouraged to find on their own profes- 
sional materials to emulate. 


7. A number of students will lose inter- 
est half-way through the semester, and it 
may take a heart-to-heart conference to 
make them continue with enthusiasm. I 
emphasize that it is the experience, and orfly 
the sustained experience, that leads to com- 
petence in writing. 


8. Although the program of self-develop- 
ment called for by the language notebook 
is admirably suited to the individual dif- 
ferences of the students, an occasional 
bright student needs special attention. 
Generally, I have him develop a promising 
netebook entry into a twenty- or thirty- 
page essay or short story. 


9. I grade the notebooks as I go along. 
Every time I take one home to check, I 
enter a grade and a comment after the last 
entry. At the end of the course, I mull 
over all the grades in the notebook and, 
taking into consideration degree of im- 
provement, give one grade for the whole 
thing. This grade usually counts thirty 
per cent of the final grade in the course. 
I am often struck by the tremendous 
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amount of material I have in front of me 
at the end of the term, about five reams or 
fifteen pounds of paper for every section 
of the twenty-five students, roughly one 
hundred pages per student. Quantity alone, 
of course, has relatively little significance 
but there is one positive value: my evalua- 
tion of a student’s ability to write is a 
great deal more reliable than heretofore. 
Here is a day-to-day experience extending 
over the better part of four months, an 
experience that reveals a student not always 
at his best or his worst but at his true 
level of ability. If he is really weak, he can- 
not hide it, as he might be able to do on, 
say, three of five themes. Or, if he is excep- 
tionally good, well, at least I don’t get in 
his way by assigning unimaginative theme 
topics. 


10. Most students, at one time or another, 
will become frightened at the terrible re- 
sponsibilities they must assume in a self- 
development program. I tell them that the 
language notebook idea represents five 
thousand dollars they have been given upon 
entering the course. The object is to go 
around the world with the money. Some, 
I say, will tire of the trip when they reach 
Chicago and find something to sidetrack 
them. Others will reach the West Coast and 
run out of time and money. Still others will 
get to China or India. A few will actually 
get all the way around by the end of the 
semester and, exhilarated by the trip, want 
to go around again and again. Here is what 
one student wrote after I had placed a 
final grade in his language notebook: “As 
the semester started I thought this lan- 
guage notebook would be a burden and not 
much benefit. My ideas have been changed 
since. The notebook required me to keep 
writing, thinking, and reading every day. It 
has become a part of me and has done me 
much good. It has made me spell correctly, 
watch my grammar, watch punctuation, and 
improve my vocabulary. My style of writing 
has also changed ... You gave us the five 
thousand dollars to make the trip and I 
think I’ve only begun to spend it. To spend 
it in the most beneficial way, I’m going to 
use it for the rest of my life.” 


WILLIAM D. BAKER 


State University of 
New York, Buffalo 
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Use a Rifle, Not a Shotgun 


The ordinary Freshman English program 
of composition and literature leaves little 
class time for instruction and drill on the 
mechanics of writing. It is just as well. 
By the time students reach college, their 
weaknesses in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar are so diffuse and so personal 
that a week of drill on dangling modifiers, 
for instance, would be an unnecessary bore 
to two thirds of the class, even though the 
other third could probably use it. 

However, some method must be found of 
identifying the peculiar weaknesses of each 
student, so that he can work on them pri- 
vately while the class as a whole gets on 
with the more creative aspects of clear, 
forceful expression. 


My method of identification is to tally 
off on a chart the mechanical errors that 
appear in each set of freshman themes. A 
secretary can rule off the chart at the be- 
ginning of the semester: the class roll down 
the left side of the page, the most com- 
mon types of errors across the top. There- 
after, it takes a few minutes of work to 
tally off on the chart the errors in each 
batch of themes—about fifteen minutes for 
a batch of twenty themes at the beginning 
of the year, about five minutes toward the 
end of the year as the errors dwindle out. 
The resulting record is extremely valuable. 

Having marked approximately 7600 
freshman themes during the past six years, 
I find that the order of frequency of types 


of errors in mechanics remains fairly con- 
stant: 


SPELLING, of course, leads the list. The 
widest column on the chart is labeled 
“spelling.” Misspellings of fairly unusual 
words I simply tally off; misspellings of 
common words I write in the column, be- 
cause it is those words that a student is 
likely to misspell repeatedly unless he is 
brought up short. 

No teacher of Freshman English is likely 
to be startled by any item on this list of 
words which have been most frequently 
misspelled during the past six years in my 
freshman themes. I list them in order of 


frequency: 

1. too 10. whether 

2. affect vs. effect 11. until 

3. there vs. their 12. writing 

4, receive 13. than vs. then 
5. lose 14. woman 

6. you’re 15. aecept 

7. led 16. sense 


8. existence 17. tries, tried 

9. believe 18. truly 

The second most frequent offense is the 
emission or misuse of APOSTROPHES to 
show possession (Omission of apostrophe 
in contractions is relatively infrequent). 

Next come errors in AGREEMENT. A 
student troubled with lack of agreement be- 
tween pronouns and their antecedents is 
likely to have the same blind spot for agree- 
ment of verbs with subjects, so I have come 
to lump the two types of agreement to- 
gether. In general, pronouns give about 
twice as much trouble as verbs. 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE comes next 
in order of frequency. Here, I find at least 
two run-on sentences for every sentence 
fragment. 


Next comes omission of QUESTION 
MARKS, then inconsistency of TENSES. 

There would probably be more tally 
marks for COMMAS if I marked every 
infelicity, but I tend to mark only those 
comma errors which seriously disturb the 
reading of a sentence. There are about as 
many instances of over-use of commas as 
of under-use. 

There is also a column for tallying errors 
in TYPING and another for just plain 
CARELESSNESS—omission or repetition 
of words, etc. The chart ends with a wide 
column labeled “Misc.” for the more in- 
frequent types of errors: dangling parti- 
ciples, failures in parallel structure, errors 
in quotation marks, and the like. 

Patterns begin to develop early in the 
year. Miss X is a fine speller, but her 
participles tend to dangle. Miss Y is unable 
to distinguish between “there” and “their,” 
and her sentence structure is abominable. 
Mr. Z had apparently never heard of 
apostrophes before he got to college, but he 
hasn’t missed a one since Thanksgiving, 
and I tell him so. 

Once one has identified the weaknesses 
of each student, he can use that knowledge 
in a number of ways. He may find that 
some particular type of error is universal 
enough to spend class time on. A class per- 
iod on apostrophes, for instance, early in 
the year will save a great deal of individ- 
ual explanation later. If a batch of themes 
seems littered with errors in agreement, 
he can spend a few minutes on that when 
he hands back the papers. 

But the greatest value of such a check 
sheet is to individual students. During con- 
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ferences with the teacher, they can look 
at the chart and notice the areas where 
they need strength. For severe cases, a pri- 
vate drill session on persistent weaknesses 
is helpful. 


The most frequent use of the chart is for 
comments on themes: “This is the eleventh 
question mark you have missed. Watch it!”; 
“You tend to overuse commas. Have a rea- 
son when you use one.”; “Your sentence 
structure is improving. Keep checking for 
it”; “You still don’t understand about 
apostrophes. Stop after class to make an 
appointment”; “For the third time, the 
past tense of lead is led’. 


Our freshmen are required to consult 
the handbook and correct all errors in 
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mechanics before they return their themes 
to the teacher, but I find that, unless they 
have become aware of their particular 
weaknesses, they blithely correct the same 
error on theme after theme with no visible 
improvement (Under my method, some of 
them still do, but not so blithely). 


I have developed this method, not because 
I consider mechanics of writing the most 
important element of freshman composition, 
but for the opposite reason. I want to dis- 
pose of mechanical errors in the quickest, 
least painful manner possible so that the 
class can devote its best energies to the 
more creative elements of composition. 


GENEVA MEERS 
Cornell College, Iowa 


Can Freshmen Be Taught the Art of Revision? 


Breathes there the Freshman English 
instructor with conscience so dead who 
never to himself hath said, “If only I had 
the time and energy to teach my students 
the art of revision by rereading and re- 
making their revised themes”? We all 
know that good writing begins only after 
many revisions. Yet we usually require 
little more than spot corrections or partial 
rewrites of a theme. Then on to the next 
assignment! 


Last year I decided to provide extra time 
to encourage my freshmen to rewrite their 
themes. At Boston University, College of 
Liberal Arts, our Freshman English is a 
traditional writing course. The first semes- 
ter twelve themes of increasing length are 
required; eight longer themes, including an 
annotated paper as a substitute for the 
usual research paper, are required the sec- 
ond semester. If my experiment proved 
successful, I envisioned reducing the num- 
ber of themes and substituting quality for 
quantity. 


During the first semester I waited until 
the students had familiarized themselves 
with our standards by writing four themes. 
I merely required outlines with each theme 
and conferred with them individually over 
their organizational problems. We are for- 
tunate at Boston University in having to 
concern ourselves less with such pre-college 
writing problems as grammar than those 
who teach at state colleges. But, since most 
freshmen have had little practice in writing 
meaty outlines (most of their outlines ap- 
pear to have been written after their 
themes), the real problems of focus and 


analytical details could not be satisfactor- 
ily tackled. 


By the fifth theme, I offered them the op- 
portunity to earn a complete new grade on 
the basis of how well they revised the 
themes I had already marked. At first I 
wrote marginal comments offering alterna- 
tive ways of handling the material more 
effectively. What happened in their re- 
vision? Beyond a sentence or two incorp- 
orating the easier of my suggestions almost 
verbatim—nothing! There were no changes. 


Next I decided not to suggest alterna- 
tives. I wanted them to realize that there 
are many alternative ways of revising. I 
merely pointed out weak areas. Well, we all 
know what happens when we do that. The 
theme is rewritten—with the weak areas 
deleted and nothing in their stead! 


Then I mimeographed two contrasting 
student themes from every batch. For ex- 
ample, I chose two themes with opposite 
viewpoints on Jacques Barzun’s “The Teach- 
ing Process” or David Riesman’s “Amer- 
icans and Kwakiutls.”1 With twenty-two 
students constructively criticizing work of 
their peers, not only the peers but also the 
whole class should benefit. At that time Dr. 
Edward Lueders’ excellent article, “The 
Writing Instructor: A New Identity,” ap- 
peared in the March, 1959, issue of this 
journal. He says, 

When the composition teacher assumes the 

attitudes, the responsibilities, and the 


authority of an editor, everyone stands to 
benefit. The teacher himself becomes rea- 


lSelections taken from Thought In Prose, 
edited by Richard S. Beal and Jacob Korg, 
Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 1958. 
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sonable rather than arbitrary ... His 

judgment, his analysis, and his advice 

concerning matters of composition direct 

and animate the students’ writing, and 

meaningful discussion is inevitable.” 
I have a mixed opinion of this. I agree that 
this technique most certainly does direct 
and animate meaningful discussion but, 
alas! not necessarily meaningful revision. 
The sight of someone else’s theme made 
their tongues loosen; the grip of a pen in 
their own hands made them become muscle- 
bound! 

Finally, I decided to eliminate grades 
from the themes. I reasoned that the sight 
of a grade blinded them from reading my 
comments carefully. Students should want 
to learn for the sake of learning and not 
for the sake of a grade. Perhaps comments 
alone would encourage them to rewrite 
more. In theory, this was reasonable. But, 
in actuality, papers without a mark both- 
ered and bewildered them. A mark, seem- 
ingly of any level, gives them more in- 
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centive to revise a bit than none at all. 


By the end of the academic year, my stu- 
dents’ writing ability had improved the 
usual amount, but not a jot more. And I 
was fairly weary from rereading, rehash- 
ing, and exhorting them to persevere more 
patiently. Evidently freshmen are too im- 
mature to be interested in perfecting their 
writing. In conference, most of them ad- 
mitted that a theme once written was dead- 
er than their last year’s romance—with 
even less chance for reincarnation! 


Therefore, my experiment, contrary to 
the overwhelmingly successful ones that 
usually appear on these pages, was a fail- 
ure. But at least my conscience is salved. 
I did try it out. If others can profit by 
my experience, let them just be content 
when the themes are handed in on time 
and read through thoroughly once. 


LitA KOSsTICK CHALPIN 
Boston University 


One New Approach to the Freshman Research Paper 


Perhaps the most vexing teaching prob- 
lem in freshman composition—and the one 
with which this paper is concerned—is the 
research paper. Before considering this 
problem, however, I wish to point out at 
once that much of the opinion about it and 
much of the material written on it is by 
professors who have risen above teaching 
more than one section concerned with the 
research paper or by senior professors who 
can’t even remember the agonies of this par- 
ticular project. In contrast, I speak as an 
instructor who will, so far as his foresee- 
able future extends, be teaching two and 
probably three sections of the research 
paper every year. I am sure, therefore, 
that any reader will see my interest as 
considerably more than academic. 


The usual method of approach is to get 
a rhetoric with one or more chapters on 
the research paper and then grind through 
methodological details with the students. 
The next step is to select and use one of the 
many booklets containing “selected source 
materials”—booklets so popular on the mar- 
ket today. Using these materials, the in- 
structor and his suffering students do 
“original” research together in class, all 
within the confines of one handy paper- 
backed text. Next, the student is sent to the 
library—presumably ready to do library 
work, get original materials (often in li- 
braries which have almost no resources 
whatever), and turn out an acceptable piece 


of work. The results overall are often 
chaotic. Also even the most calloused of 
us probably do not like to give F’s to stu- 
dents who have obviously spent an enorm- 
ous amount of time with materials which 
they cannot master. 

If the students who fail are obviously 
hopeless cases, we should give them no 
more thought. But it often happens that a 
student who has been able to rise to a B 
level in a preliminary course in composition 
is unable to pass the research paper. What 
can we do to remedy this situation? 


Well, some of us have taken the expedient 
of letting the science student write on 
science, the history student on history, etc. 
This practice also has manifest shortcom- 
ings. For example, the worst freshman re- 
search papers I have ever read have been 
by fledgling engineers. We should all know 
that it is not until the science student is 
a junior or senior that he has enough in- 
formation to write clearly and coherently 
on the Keokuk suspension bridge, atomic 
reactors, guided missals [sic], ete. Then, 
too, we may resort to the old grab-bag 
method: “Well, pick anything in the text 
of your composition book and write on it.” 
Aside from being an open invitation to 
plagiarism, this approach also invites the 
student to write on a subject about which 
he knows almost nothing. In desperation, 
he often produces the “Encyclopedic Paper” 
with its many paragraphs from the ref- 
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erence work—sometimes in quotes, some- 
times not. Here again the instructor is 
faced with several decisions: can he credit 
the student for words not his own? is the 
work truly dishonest? how can this work be 
graded when the student has not had 
specific guidance in his project? 


Because of these difficulties and because 
my mute and somewhat inglorious protests 
against the term paper for mediocre stu- 
dents have gone unheeded in various de- 
partments over the year, I have been faced 
time and time again by the problem of 
what to do about the term paper. This year, 
prompted by desperation, I have attempted 
to develop an approach which, first, does 
not penalize students unduly for their ig- 
norance of nineteenth century American 
history or of nineteenth or even seventeenth 
(!) century English history, and, second, 
gives science students at least some chance 
of passing. 

What I did, then, was present my classes 
with a dittoed copy of a paper entitled “A 
Reappraisal of The Naked and the Dead.” 
It was written by an English major here 
and was given an A in an upper division 
course. The paper is competent, considered, 
thorough, but is in no way “creative,” flow- 
ery, or aesthetically impressionistic. It is 
simply a solid piece of work which considers 
the reviews of Mailer’s work when it first 
came out and the later reviews, and sug- 
gests reasons why the work might have 
been received more enthusiastically upon 
first printing rather than later. The author 
cites Maleolm Cowley, Maxwell Geismar, 
Richard Chase, etc. The sample paper also 
has a page of footnotes and a page of 
bibliography. 

In class, we read the paper over together, 
paragraph by paragraph, noting all of the 
various devices for quoting, footnoting, en- 
gaging the various subjects, and using 
transition; we even noted the weaknesses 
of the paper. Then we began discussing our 
“selected source materials”: in this partic- 
ular instance, Milton Crane’s edition of 
Fifty Great Short Stories (Bantam). We 
discussed ten of the stories in detail for 
a period of several weeks. After this, the 
students were free to choose any one of the 
fifty authors in the book for their papers.1 
They each picked one novel, or several 
short stories, by him and went to the li- 
brary to read the material. Then, for re- 
views and other articles, they consulted 
Book Review Digest, Reader’s Guide, etc. 
Their assignment was to discuss critical 
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opinions of the book, including their own 
ideas on it also. Their first research papers 
were short: 750 words. Their second ones 
were expansions of the first: 250 words. 


The results of this procedure were some- 
what astonishing. First, the classes seemed 
to enjoy analyzing short stories and re- 
sponded with some animated discussion. 
Second, the guide paper, with its notes and 
bibliography, seemed to be more real to 
them than the handbook exercises because 
it dealt with a subject much like their own. 
Third, the students were at least partially 
protected from the unnecessary and com- 
plex minutiae found in some texts concern- 
ing the form of the term paper.2 


At any rate, the results of this short 
story procedure were surprisingly gratify- 
ing. I enjoyed teaching the process, and 
most of my students seemed less pained 
than usual. I had some of the F’s, but far 
fewer than I had anticipated. The level of 
performance in the D and C levels was 
amazingly good; by this I mean that most 
of the students working at the D and C 
levels in previous in- and _ out-of-class 
themes did not drop into the F category. 
On the contrary, some of them held their 
own, and some actually rose above their 
previous averages. The B and A students 
continued at about the same level. 


The conclusion I draw from this admit- 
tedly limited case history is that the pro- 
cedure I have outlined here at least partial- 
ly succeeds in eliminating the peculiar haz- 
ards of the term paper. I do not mean to 
imply that I pampered the three classes 
doing this work or that their work was 


1Anyone using the short story procedure 
would be well-advised not to permit papers on 
such authors as Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville, 
for occasionally students can find only schol- 
arly books on these authors. Faced with the 
critical obscurity of some academicians and 
unable to grasp the problems involved in ad- 
vanced literary study, they then tend to copy 
or parrot sentences and concepts obviously be- 
yond their comprehension. Also, the instructor 
should take pains to let his students know 
that any acceptable paper must demonstrate 
that the writer has read the work he ap- 
praises. Next year I also plan to hand out 
samples of unacceptable papers for class 
analysis. 


2In relation to this point, I am in sympathy 
with them. After all, if sound scholars cannot 
remember the details of the PMLA style sheet, 
why should, or how can, my freshmen? Also, 
anyone who feels that he has a _ scholarl 
article need only go to the journal to whic 
he intends to submit, look at the format, and 
imitate it. Simplicity has its advantages. 
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uniformly sound. But after reviewing the 
results carefully, I have concluded that 
there was more interest and more compre- 
hension among the students. Certainly the 
papers were far better than those which I 
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received a year earlier from three tor- 
mented classes which struggled with source 
materials in Johnson’s London. 
T. G. GRIEDER, JR. 
University of Nevada 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


The Conference on Basic Issues, meet- 
ing for three three-day sessions during 
1958 under the auspices of NCTE, MLA, 
CEA, and the American Studies Associa- 
tion and with support from the Ford 
Foundation, has presented its conclu- 
sions in The Basic Issues in the Teach- 
ing of English. The pamphlet has been 
widely distributed to subscribers to Col- 
lege English, the English Journal, Ele- 
mentary English, the CEA Critic, and 
was reprinted in PMLA. Should any 
reader of College Composition and 
Communication have failed to receive a 
copy, one may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from the NCTE office, 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


This is not the place for a critical re- 
view of the statement. It will no doubt 
be debated wherever English teachers 
meet and will appear in CCCC panel 
and workshop discussions. Thirty-five 
basic, searching questions are asked of 
the whole profession. The working com- 
mittee has meticulously refrained from 
loading the questions—although merely 
asking a question is not always innocent 
—and has not yet attempted answers. 


If answers come, they must come 
from members of the profession who, 
like the working committee, are not only 
acutely aware of problems within their 
own immediate areas, but while con- 
fronting these are able to maintain per- 
spective on the entire sweep of the pro- 
fession from kindergarten through the 
Ph.D. 


Contributors to College Composition 
and Communication are invited to re- 
spond to the challenge offered by The 
Basic Issues in the Teaching of English. 


The Committee on Unified Approach 
of the Association of College English 
Teachers of Alabama in consultation 
with representative high school teachers 
from the state of Alabama has prepared 
a pamphlet describing what training in 
English is expected of a freshman enter- 
ing a college or university in Alabama. 
This manual is designed primarily for 
administrators and high school English 
teachers. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the University of Alabama 
Press, Drawer 2877, University, Ala- 
bama. Single copies sell for twenty cents 
each. On orders of ten or more copies, 
the price is fifteen cents each. 


Thomas A. Kirby, Head of the English 
Department, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Louisiana State University, an- 
nounces the appearance from that de- 
partment of a pamphlet Careers for Eng- 
lish Majors. In the face of hysterical 
clamor for more science and technology, 
the pamphlet calls to witness for the 
liberal arts and for the English major as 
a keystone, recent spokesmen like Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, George Boas, 
Douglas Bush. A final chapter surveys 
the financial aids for graduate study. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available 
from the Department at twenty-five 
cents each. 
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Notes on NCTE, Denver: “Colorful 
Colorado” had shed its autumn colors 
long before the 2000 NCTE members 
converged upon “mile-high” Denver for 
the 1959 Thanksgiving weekend. On 
Wednesday at sundown unseasonably 
mild weather suddenly yielded to a brief 
blizzard that spread snow on the distant 
mountains and brought sharp wind and 
temperatures in the low 20's. Only the 
young and hardy walked between hotels 
without hat and coat, and they moved 
fast . . . All meetings attended or ob- 
served by the Editor strained available 
space and a microphone was not only an 
aid but a necessity . . . In what ap- 
peared to be a move of retaliation for 
long professional abuse, some micro- 
phones picked up speeches in one room 
and flung them into proceedings in an 
adjoining room. Luckily neither meeting 
was secret or subversive. Being only 
theoreticians and not technicians, mem- 
bers took direct action—they pulled the 
plugs . . . With the wind in the right 
quarter, passengers arriving at the air- 
port were reminded that the widely re- 
puted Denver roast beef must spend an 
interval in a stockyard . . . Visitors from 
east of the Mississippi observed an un- 
usual number of ten-gallon hats, infil- 
trated perhaps from Texas or Warner 
Bros. studio, and in place of ties, super- 
shoelaces, some of leather, held together 
at the neck by gay medallions the size 
of silver dollars . . . The West offers 


rewards unmatched in Chicago and New 
York. 


Notes on CCCC, Denver: At NCTE 
conventions CCCC properly shrinks to 
the proportions of a committee. During 
Thursday afternoon when NCTE com- 
mittees met, the CCCC Executive Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Albert 
R. Kitzhaber discussed a lengthy agenda 
during and after lunch. A later issue of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion will carry the Secretary’s report of 
action. Assistant Chairman Erwin Stein- 
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berg reported plans all but complete for 
the Cincinnati meeting in March (the 
tentative program appears on the back 
cover), with fewer than a dozen par- 
ticipants still to be engaged. The Com- 
mittee on Change of Name, Paul Rob- 
erts reporting for absent Cecil Williams, 
recommended postponement of action in 
view of the spread of suggestions for 
alternate names. John Gerber, reporting 
for the Committee on Future Directions, 
offered such challenging recommenda- 
tions that decision was reached to pub- 
lish the report, if possible, in the Febru- 
ary issue of College Composition and 
Communication in order to give all 
members an opportunity to read and re- 
flect upon it and then to hold a full 
and open discussion of it in Cincinnati. 
That issue of the bulletin should be con- 
sulted for final arrangements on_ this 
discussion. 

The Friday luncheon, well attended 
for a CCCC event within the framework 
of the NCTE convention, was addressed 
by Alan Swallow, publisher, who spoke 
from notes on the subject “Professional 
Letters and the Teaching of English.” 
He has agreed to make his talk available 
for later publication in the bulletin. 


Report of the Interim Editor of Col- 
lege Composition and Communication 
presented to NCTE and CCCC, Novem- 
ber 1959: The present Interim Editor, 
having delivered his valedictory a year 
ago, apologizes for an anticlimatic, 
though brief, reappearance and for the 
necessity of speaking with two voices. 
The second two of the four issues this 
report is based on (October and Decem- 
ber 1958 and February and May 1959) 
are to be credited to Editor Cecil B. 
Williams, now first tasting the joys of a 
Fulbright year in Hamburg. 

The four issues in question filled 264 
pages. The October issue, with its 76 
pages, the largest yet published by the 
Conference, reported the twelve panels 
and the twenty-five workshops of the 
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highly successful Philadelphia meeting. 
The remaining three issues published 54 
signed articles (89 in 1957, 50 in 1958). 
Of these only 11 were first presented 
in Conference panels. This annual in- 
crease in the proportion of contributions 
is evidence of healthy growth; the Con- 
ference and its journal are meeting the 
obligation to stimulate professional dis- 
cussion and to provide younger members 
with means for gaining recognition. Less 
gratification arises in noting that al- 
though the contributions represent 46 
colleges and universities and 24 states 
and Puerto Rico, 26 states contributed 
nothing. The Publicity Committee will 
be given the list on request. 

Of the recurring departments, some 
are thriving, but not all. Some of the 
Year’s Work in Composition and Com- 
munication, notices of useful articles in 
pericdicals touching upon our field, has 
not appeared this year. No means, not 
even a committee, has been found to ac- 
complish the voracious reading done by 
Editor George Wykoff, who began the 
department. The single appearance of 
NSSC News may deserve discussion by 
the Executive Committee. After a year 
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of hibernation the Roving Participant 
emerged to give an informal account of 
the San Francisco meeting. The Staff 
Room Interchange has proved increas- 
ingly useful for short contributions. In- 
formal agreement with the Editor of 
College English satisfactorily prevents 
duplication of notices of new and re- 
vised texts, but CCC has not completely 
defined its own policy for coping with 
the annual outpouring of such texts. 

The most noticeable advance of the 
years was the acquisition of an attrac- 
tive and conservative colored cover be- 
ginning with the May issue. Experience 
will reveal its potentialities. Credit for 
this move goes to Editor Williams. 


During the year Editorial Board mem- 
bers George Arms of the University of 
New Mexico and Ferdinand J. Ward, 
C.M., DePaul University, completed 
their terms of service and were replaced 
by Paul Roberts of San José State Col- 
lege and Philip R. Wikelund of Indiana 
University. 


The Interim Editor knows of no 
pressing problems beyond the few open 
questions indicated above. 
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SAVE ROOM ON YOUR SPRING CALENDAR 
for the 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Netherland Hilton Hotel Cincinnati, Ohio 
MARCH 31, APRIL 1, APRIL 2 


Tentative Program 


Theme: Avenues of Professional Advancement for the Teacher 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


on 
Methodology of Research The Theme as Personal 
Philosophy 


E . ictal Using the Mass Media 
“English setae Textbook Writing and 


Publishing 
Linguistics in the Classroom The Communications Consultant 
Problems in Linguistics Problems in Technical Writing 


Problems Common to High School and College English 


~ WORKSHOPS 


Needed Research 


The Place in the Course of 
Speech - Literature - Linguistics - Grammar - Semantics 


The Function of the Course in 
Technical Schools - Large Schools and Colleges - Junior Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges - Teacher-Training Programs 


Texts Administering the Course ~ The Gifted Student 
Problems in Technical Writing 


Program Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13 





